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Correct annealing of chilled car wheels is assured by the unit pit, 
an oven which requires no controllers, since it uses only the heat 
in the wheel as it is taken from the mold, and by design cools 
at the proper rate. Proved and checked by Association inspec- 


tion, this is another feature of AMCCW research. — 
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Safeguard train i evements 


»~2. Over spring switches 
with ‘‘Union’’ Mechanical F. P. Locks! 


HERE spring switches are equipped 

with ‘Union’’ Mechanical Facing 
Point Locks, speed restrictions are elim- 
inated for main-line facing-point and 
trailing moves . . . while trailing moves 
against the closed points are made at 
the speeds permitted by the particular 
turnouts employed. 

Each mechanism is so arranged that if 
it is not in proper adjustment for a train to 
automatically unlock the switch points 
during a trailing move against the closed 


point or if the positions of the points or of 
ithe locking mechanism are such that a 
facing-point move is not permissible with © 
safety, the built-in circuit controller func- 
tions to cause the display of ‘stop’ indi- 
cations on the signals which govern train 
movements over the spring switch. 

The “Union"’ Mechanical Facing Point 
Lock is available as the S-20 (without 
target) or the S-21 (with target). Our 
nearest district office will be glad to fur- 
nish additional information upon request. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


















"THE WARD SEIZURE: It may not 
be immediately evident why the taking over 
of Montgomery Ward’s store by the Army 
(acting, ‘not under its own aegis, but by 
Presidential order) is any special concern 
of railroad men. But a flagrant assault on 
*  fimmunities of the individual and his prop- 
: 'fety which have restrained the greedy 
executive power since the days of the Stuart 
kings, is everybody’s business. What they 
can do and get away with—today—to 
Ward’s may happen to anybody tomorrow; 
yes and will happen too, if experience 
teaches anything at all. This shameful ex- 
hibition of raw and unrestrained force is 
discussed in the leading editorial herein. As 
a great political philosopher (Lord Acton, 
‘ if memory serves) observed: All power 
~" f corrupts; absolute power corrupts absolute- 
A ly. Power there must be—but to be kept 

‘of healthy for its own good as well as that 
of its subjects, it must be hedged about 
with restraints. Not even a superman can 
be safely allowed to sit as judge and jury 
on the merits of his own impulses. 

® 

KIBITZERS ON SIGNALING: The 
railroads are getting considerable free ad- 
vice these days on how to improve their 
signaling, from press and radio commenta- 
tors who speak with the more assurance 
the less they know. One writer (who, as 
an éxception to the general rule of expound- 
ers of this theme, is a real authority on 
} communication) predicts in a current maga- 
zine article that trains in future will travel 
“on the beam,” as planes do. An editorial 
herein draws attention to the fundamental 
function of the track circuit in railway sig- 
naling. A radio “beam” would play hob on 
a multiple-tracked railroad, and would give 
No protection against track failure or open 
switches. 












J 
RADIO ON RAILROADS: The whole 
subject of the applicability of radio as a 
railroad safety device will get a chance for 
a full airing at an investigation which the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
< announced. The F. C. C. also reveals that 
it has requests for authority from rail- 
roads to install 22 experimental radio sta- 
tions, and that permission for nine of these 
has already been granted. The names of 
the companies involved are given in a re- 
port in the news pages of this issue. 
7) 

STRAW FOR THE CAMEL: Senator 
Reed is no socialist and neither, of course, 
are most of the members of the state com- 
missions—but turn to our news pages and 
take a look at the obstacles which these 
gentlemen are seeking to put in the way 
of the abandonment of profitless branch 
lines (i. €, one more road-block against 
Profitable operation of railroads ‘under pri- 
vate ownership). One of these witnesses 
even contended that—to get abandonment 
permission—a carrier should be required 
to prove, not only a benefit to its own en- 
tire system, but a benefit to the railways 
as a whole. Another witness insisted that 
local authorities, not the I. C. C., should 
have jurisdiction as to the “convenience 
and necessity” of branch lines (i. e., they 
Wish to sit in judgment in their own cause). 










The Week at a Glanee 


In view of what happened to railroad earn- 
ings and credit in the ’Thirties—without 
the high wages and “job protection” clauses 
now in effect—just how many more legal 
restrictions to profitable operation do these 
gentlemen believe the carriers can sustain, 
and continue as private business? How 
many unprofitable operations are the rail- 
roads’ competitors required to continue? 
What kind of prospects are there for an 
industry that is denied access to new busi- 
ness (e. g., air transport) at the same time 
that it is forbidden to withdraw from red- 
ink ventures? 

9 
FIREPROOF WOOD: Timber treat- 
ment has worked a gradual but substantial 
miracle in the preservation of wood from 
decay—and now similar progress has been 
initiated to reduce the danger from timber’s 
other natural enemy, fire. An _ editorial 
discusses this highly significant develop- 
ment, and further information is given in 
our report in this issue of the wood pre- 
servers’ session last week in Chicago. This 
convenient construction material cannot fail 
to gain in applicability as its two principal 
enemies are steadily subjugated. 

a 
THE A. A. R. RESEARCH JOB: 
Further information on the progress being 
made by the earnest and able A. A. R. 
Committee for the Study of Transportation 
was disclosed late last week, and is reported 
briefly on page 848. Attention was drawn 
particularly to the comprehensive character 
of the “economic study” (wherein a sepa- 
rate inquiry is being made into the prospects 
and requirements of each of the 42 major 
branches of industry which produce the 
bulk of the nation’s traffic); and to the 
status of the program for technical research. 
It was pointed out that nomination of a 
director of technical research, called for in 
the committee’s program, has not yet been 
made. The investigation planned in this 
field will be in addition to, rather than sup- 
plant, inquiry already in progress by the 
A. A. R.’s technical divisions. 

® 
DISPUTE ON VACATIONS: The 
controversy over paid vacations for the 
B. of L. F. & E., the O. R. C., and the 
S. U. of N. A. is being handled under 
Railway Labor Act procedure, while the 
B. of L. E. and the B. of R. T. have gone 
to President Roosevelt with their troubles, 
who has laid them in the lap of Mme. 
Perkins. The Mediation Board has an- 
nounced that the parties proceeding under 
the Railway Labor Act have agreed to ar- 
bitration; details in the news pages herein. 

) 
TO STUDY FREIGHT CLAIMS: 
The causes and prevention of freight claims 
—and not only that, but improved pro- 
cedures for dealing with claims when they 
arise—are going to be painstakingly gone 
into by a special committee appointed last 
week by the Freight Claim Division at its 
Cincinnati session, reported herein. It is 
proposed, also, that a research laboratory 
be established in the Freight Container 
Bureau, to make tests of containers and 
loading methods, which can then be speci- 
fied in tariffs. 
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WHAT PRESENT WAGES ARE: 
I. C. C. figures on employees’ earnings for 
January provide striking evidence of the 
extent to which standards of compensation 
have risen in the railway industry. Figures 
and a brief analysis are given on the edi- 
torial pages herein. Average monthly earn- 
ings per employee in January of this year 
were $222—an increase of 56 per cent over 
pre-depression prosperity in 1929, and of 
41 per cent over pre-war 1940. Wages dur- 
ing the past four years have risen just about 
twice as much as the cost of living. At the 
same time, however, railroad employees are 
working a lot of overtime. Our editorial 
asks whether employees of any other large 
industry can show as high a level of over- 
time as the 27 hours averaged by railway 
employees last January. 

2 
LAND GRANT REPEALER: The 
House Interstate Commerce Committee has 
adopted the recommendation of its sub- 
committee, and is favoring complete re- 
peal of land-grant rate reductions. The 
committee takes the view that the govern- 
ment should apply the “renegotiation” prin- 
ciple to itselfi—now that the value of the 
land grants has been many times repaid. 
It fears, also, the effect on post-war rail- 
way finances if the government successfully 
presses some of its overcharge claims—on 
which the railroads have already paid in- 
come taxes. A repeal, it is believed, would 
benefit motor carriers and railroad patrons 
generally. 

3 
TRENDS IN MOTIVE POWER: An 
outstanding need in Diesels is to reduce 
their weight in order to bring down first 
cost and maintenance expenses. Another 
hope is that improved design may permit 
the use of less-costly fuels, with simplified 
engines which will be easier to maintain. 
Such were among the many suggestive ob- 
servations on the prospects regarding post- 
war motive power made by Alco’s Vice- 
President J. E. Davenport in a paper re- 
ported elsewhere in these pages. The 
présumptive advantages of complete Diesel- 
ization, he said, are offset by the enigma of 
what the future fuel supply (and its cost) 
will likely be. The highly desirable de- 
velopment in the steam locomotive, he went 
on to say, will be an increase in its avail- 
ability (reduced servicing and _ fueling 
time); with a considerable list of other 
hopeful possibilities. Opportunities are also 
predicted and set forth for further develop- 
ment of electric power and the gas turbine. 

a 
LOW RATES TO STAY: The rail- 
roads have consented to a further suspension 
of the Ex Parte 148 freight rate increases 
until the end of the current year—having 
made this concession despite the decline in 
their net earnings which has resulted from 
higher taxes and wages. These rate in- 
creases, it will be recalled, were authorized 
by the I. C. C. early in 1942 to compensate 
for the Pearl Harbor wage increase, and 
were suspended temporarily a year ago. 
The hope that the land-grant rates may be 
repealed appears to have entered into the 
carriers’ decision not to press for the res- 
toration of standard rates at this time. 
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LOCOLIEOTIVES 


HE first of the new Missouri Pacific Diesel Freight Locomotives made history 

when it broke all existing load and speed records on the railroad by hauling 
115 cars, totaling 4339 tons, on its 515 mile maiden run from Dupo, Illinois, to 
Texarkana, Texas, in 20 hours and 8 minutes. This running time was almost 14 
hours ahead of the schedule for “symbol” oil trains, which are the hottest and 
fastest freight trains handled by this or any other railroad. But this inaugural run 
was only the beginning. On another test run from Texarkana to Dupo, the General 
Motors 5400 Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotive handled 7064 actual tons, pulling 124 
loads and 3 empties in record time. 





The Missouri Pacific is another railroad using triple GM Diesel motive power service. 
Fifteen GM switchers complement the work of the freight locomotives in speeding 
war traffic, and seven passenger locomotives handle the road’s famous fleet. of 
Eagles in fast service with high availability, economy and on-time records. 


* LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


MemeRAL MOTORS CORPGRATION BA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U: S.A 
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Have We a Military Dictatorship? 


Most recent discussion in this country has been about conduct of 
the war and our post-war relations with other nations; but the recent 
sensational seizure of Montgomery Ward & Company’s property in 
Chicago and eviction of its chairman by the army have emphasized, as 
many previous developments have, but less forcibly, that not our for- 
eign policies, but our domestic policies, present the most vital issues 
with which the American people are confronted. A railway magazine, 
in commenting on such an incident, may seem to be going out of its 
field. But the issue of freedom, when so plainly presented, is one re- 
garding which it is the duty of every publication and citizen publicly 
to take a stand. 


The company had declined for five months to bargain regarding a 
new contract with a certain C.I.O. union in its Chicago store, be- 
cause the union refused to hold an election to settle whether it repre- 


. sented a majority of the employees. The union caused a strike which 


was only partially effective. The government ordered the strikers to 
return to work, which they did. It also ordered the company to carry 
out the old contract until a union election should be held; but the 
company refused to carry out, pending an election and collective bar- 
gaining, the check-off and union maintenance provisions of the con- 
tract. President Roosevelt then ordered government seizure of the 
Chicago store, which the company resisted, contending that the store 
was not legally subject to government seizure because not engaged in 
war work but in retail business. Whereupon the army was used to seize 
the property, and, by actual physical force, evicted Sewell Avery, 
chairman of the company. 


On the evening of the same day the government asked a federal 
court for an injunction restraining officers of Ward’s from interfering 


_ with government operation. If the government was going to appeal to 


the courts, why did it not do so before instead of after it had caused 
the army to seize the company’s property and throw out its chairman? 
To every person having even an elementary knowledge of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States the answer is plain. The govern- 
ment was determined to seize the property, legally or illegally; but its 
appeal to the courts after it had used the army was a confession that 
its previous action probably had been an illegal use of military force; 
and it had recourse to the courts to make legal the retention of a con- 
trol which had been secured by probably illegal, and therefore dicta- 
torial and tyrannical, means. 


Probably government officials have been greatly surprised, first, 
by the resistance offered by officers of the company to seizure of its 
property, and, second, by the nationwide sensation and outburst of 
adverse public sentiment it has caused. They have been surprised by 
the resistance offered, because officials of the present administration, 
in going farther and farther throughout the last eleven years in dis- 
regarding constitutional and legal provisions formerly supposed to 
safeguard rights of property, have grown accustomed to business lead- 
ers assuming an attitude of timid non-resistance. The incident has 
caused so much excitement and public hostility because of (1) the 
nature of the property seized and (2) the use of military force in 
seizing it. 


Whatever the courts may decide regarding the legality or illegal- 
ity of the government’s action, a large part of the American people be- 
lieve and will continue to believe that in purpose and in the means 
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Signaling Cannot 
Be Controlled by Radio 


During the last few months a number of commenta- 
tors, columnists and others have made broad state- 
ments regarding the possibility of radio being employed 
as a substitute for railroad signaling or for the con- 
trol of such signaling. For example, a comment in 
Colliers for May 6, states that “Crack trains of the 
future will probably travel ‘on the beam,’ much as 
planes do now, guided by radio all the way. When 
they do, accident rates due to overloading of stand- 
ard signal systems and human endurance will drop 
sharply.” 

In the postwar period it is quite possible that vari- 
ous forms of radio and high-frequency inductive sys- 
tems will be installed for telephone communication 
between the engine and caboose of freight trains, be- 
tween trains, and between trains and wayside offices. 
Communication, however, is one thing; signal protec- 
tion controlled automatically by trains is something 
else. Statements like that quoted above show ignorance 
of the character of “standard signal system.” 

An important fact that is not appreciated by these 
commentators is that the basic control of signaling 
is the track circuit, by means of which a train con- 
trols its own protection automatically by shunting the 
rails which form a part of the circuit, thereby holding 
the signal for that block at its most restrictive aspect 
to stop any other train from entering the block. A 
second element of the “standard signal systems” is 
the further protection afforded whereby, if a rail is 
broken, the track circuit ceases to operate, and the 
signal is controlled automatically to stop trains at the 
entrance of the block. Furthermore, if a switch is 
opened more than a fixed and very small amount, as 
for example % in., the signals are controlled to stop 
all trains. These forms of protection are provided by 
electrical circuits in the rails which are not inherent in 
any proposed means of using high-frequency energy 
broadcasted or beamed in the earth or in the ether 
above. 

Another important attribute of track circuits, as well 
as of other safety circuits in railroad signaling, is that 
all such controls are designed on the closed-circuit 
principle, whereby the signal for the block is auto- 
matically set to stop an approaching train if a wire 
is broken or a connection opened. Thus a check is 
available at all times of the in-service condition of all 
control circuits, and a failure results in safety by stop- 
ping trains, rather than allowing them.to proceed. It 
is essential that a constant check of this character be 
incorporated in any system for the control of railroad 
signals, 

Referring again to the comment quoted above, we 
know of no way in which a track-circuit-controlled 
signal system can fail due to “overloading.” Neither 
Is human endurance a factor in the control of such 
signaling. 
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It is unfortunate that commentators permit their 
enthusiasm to draw them into discussions of subjects 
as technical as railway signaling without first acquir- 
ing adequate knowledge regarding them, for inaccurate 
comments cannot do other than lead to confusion and 
unwarranted criticism of the railways by an otherwise 
uninformed public. 


Fire Retardation of Timber 


Wood has long been a basic construction material. 
For many railway purposes it possesses advantages over 
any other material that has yet been made available, 
and will long ‘be used in quantity by the roads. 

The most universal enemy of wood is decay. In 
applications exposed to the weather, and especially to 
alternate wet and dry conditions, the life of many species 
of timber is limited. To overcome this deficiency, the 
treatment of the timber with chemicals, principally 
creosote, zinc chloride, and more recently Wolman 
and other salts, has been widely adopted, especially 
on the railways, which regularly use from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of all the timber so protected. 

Starting with crossties, nearly all of which are now 
treated, timber preservation (or treatment) has ex- 
tended to structural timbers for trestles and other 
bridge applications, and more recently to certain details 
of building and of freight car construction. By such 
means, the life of the timber is doubled and frequently 
trebled or even quadrupled, reducing the drain on our 
diminishing forest resources to this extent and thereby 
extending the period during which timber will be avail- 
able for these applications. 

Second only to decay in limiting the use of timber 
is its inflammability or lack of resistance to the hazards 
of fire. For a long time this weakness was considered 
insuperable, and is an especially great hazard on the 
railways. 

Within the last decade, and particularly since the 
outbreak of the present war, wood preservation has 
entered a new field—that of so treating timber by the 
injection into it of chemicals as to impart to it a very 
definite degree of fire retardation, which gives it a 
high degree of immunity against the types of fire 
hazards encountered most frequently on the railways. 
It is significant of the interest in this trend that the 
annual meeting of the American Wood-Preservers’ As- 
sociation, whose activities are reported elsewhere in 
this issue, gave a large amount of attention to the 
developments in this direction. While these develop- 
ments are as yet partially proprietary with respect 
to the chemicals employed, it is to be expected that 
their selection will broaden rapidly as the basic princi- 
ples of their use become more fully developed. 

Wood preservation, in the protection of timber 
against decay, has saved the railways hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Wood preservation, in the pro- 
tection of timber against fire, offers the railways further 
possibilities that appear almost as great. 





The 722nd Ry. Operating Bat- 
talion’s Officers Are Shown with 
a Flange-Wheeled Inspection 
Car. Rear Row, 1. to r.: W. E. 
Dillard, Superintendent Colum- 
bus division, C. of Ga.; Major 
Curtis A. McRee, Commanding 
Officer of the Battalion (For- 
mer Superintendent S.A.L., at 
Raleigh, N. C.); Captain J. R. 
Thorne, Executive Officer (For- 
mer Assistant Superintendent 
S. A. L., Tampa Div.); Captain 
E. H. Hensen (Former Claim 
Agent, S. A. L.); G. W. Burks, 
Master Mechanic, C. of Ga., Co- 
lumbus Div. Front Row, left to 
right: Captain L. B. Alexander 
(S. A. L.); Captain W. C. Mc- 
Cormick (S. A. L.); Captain H. 
E. Ziegler (Former Trainmaster, 
D. & R. G. W.) 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Photos 





722nd Trains on the Central of Ga. 


BELOW: Tech. Sgt. W. E. Deeley, Jr. 

(Former N. Y. Central Telegrapher at 

Cleveland, 0.) Gets Some Pointers on 

Dispatching from C. of Ga. Dispatcher 
O. D. Page 


LEFT: The G. I. and Regular Crews o 
a Central of Ga. Local Freight Trail 


Shown, are, 1. to r., Sgt. O. J. Westlake (Ate 
ison, Kan.); Conductor D. B. White; Engineé! 
. P. Green; Capt. H. A. Ziegler. In the gangwe 
om J. B. Jones (Gloucester, N. J.) and Pvt. © 
ormz. 
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BELOW: Machinist T. H. Smith In- 
structs Pvt. C. Billet (Cincinnati, O.) 
While Ist Sgt. R. J. Scheering Looks On 
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ABOVE: A Regular Switching Crew with Its Soldier Students 


Left to right: Pvt. T. E. Addis (Former B. & O. Brakeman, Won Hill, 
O.); E. E. Kimberly and G. R. White, Switchmen; Pfc. «hy 3 3 rgerding 
(Former N. Y. Central Brakeman, Cincinnati, O.); Cpl. W. ne Almstead 
(Lynchburg, Va.). On i Foreman H. P. ‘Hall. page | ag - 
Diesel’s Windows, 1. to r.: Pvt. E. N. Grebenick (E. St. Louis, Ill.), 

Grass (St. Genevieve, Mo.). 





ABOVE: Capt. W. C. McCormick and C. of Ga. Div. Engineer 
W. E. Chapman Give a G.I. Track Crew Some Practical Pointers 


ABOVE: C. of Gas Murray 

Greer Shows . Pvt. P. Boos 

(Brooklyn, N. Y.) How to Make 
Out a Consist 


LEFT: Learning to Weld a 
Damaged Car, C. of Ga.’s George 
Riddle Supervises While Pvt. E. 
Bernhart Does the Welding. 
Pvts. W. Fielding (Walpole, 
Mass.), H. Jensen (Kenosha, 
Wis.), and S. Siniaucie (Chi- 
cago) Look on. 
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tation is that of close co-operation and team work, 

rather than the imposition from above of many 
executive orders requiring additional bureaus and re- 
sultant red tape. Co-operation among railroads is noth- 
ing new—it has been carried on for years in the inter- 
change of equipment and by through rates and through 
service. Co-operative action has, therefore, proved work- 
able without integrated ownership; and it has. been 
on this basis that the Office of Defense Transportation 
has, in co-operation with the Association of American 
Railroads, shippers, and other interested organizations, 
assisted the carriers in raising their performance to the 
highest level. 

Railway requirements of carbon steel for 1944’s second 
quarter were 1,644,168 net tons; requirements for all 
transportation industries, for which the ODT is the 
claimant agency, totalled 1,917,325 net tons, with ap- 
propriate tonnages of the other controlled materials— 
alloy steel, copper, and aluminum. The tonnage of 
carbon steel allotted by the WPB to the ODT for the 
second quarter, 1944 was 1,812,000 net tons. The 
amount allotted to us for the second quarter, except for 
one special item, about equalled our request, indicating 
the effective ODT screening before the presentation of 
its estimated requirements to the WPB. Of the total 
amount authorized to the ODT, over 95 per cent has 
been allotted to its claimants. Allocations made by the 
WPB to the ODT now more nearly meet the require- 
ments of the railroads, as submitted to us through the 
Association of American Railroads. The essential main- 
tenance requirements have been fairly well met during 
the war period with the exception of new replacement 
rail. 


Te philosophy of the Office of Defense Transpor- 


Wearing Out Faster Than Replacements 


It is apparent, however, that the transportation plant 
is wearing out faster than it is being rebuilt and re- 
placed. Because of the shortages of steel, there was a 
deficiency in the furnishing of new replacement rail 
in 1942 and 1943; but it now appears that, unless the 
shortage of manpower at the mills should interfere, we 
can expect about 2,200,000 net tons of new replacement 
rail in 1944, which, on a basis of estimated gross ton- 
miles of freight traffic, will give a factor of about seventy 
two-one hundredths of a ton per million gross ton-miles, 
substantially better than in 1942 or 1943. The average 
annual tonnage of new replacement rail delivered to the 
domestic railroads for the five-year period ended De- 
cember 31, 1941, was 941,000 tons. That low figure, 
however, reflects two factors—(1) comparatively light 
traffic, and (2) the inability of many carriers to finance 
adequate rail programs. We believe the 1944 produc- 
tion will absorb the full manpower available to the rail- 
roads for laying of rail. The essentiality of new re- 
placement rail is one of the most important phases of 
maintenance in the railroad industry. 

Under WPB Limitation Order L-88, the railroads 
have furnished for military use, about 2,000,000 net tons 
of usable relay rail, and sufficient fastenings to lay about 
12,000 miles of track. The railroads, as is well recog- 


“ Abstracted from an address presented before The New York Railroad 
Club at New York on April 20. 
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Keeping Plant Intact in Wartime}: 
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nized, have made most thorough studies to release every and 
ton of scrap possible so as to make it available for thd tho 







war effort, and furnished a total of about 6,000,000 ton 
in 1942 and 1943. For every five tons of new steel 
the railroads ordinarily return to the mills four tons off car: 
steel scrap. 

The stringency of new materials has greatly stressed war 
the necessity for reclaiming and repairing used materials§ mot 
regardless of economy. The reclamation and repairin 
of materials is nothing new for the railroads—they hav 
been doing it for years. The AAR is keeping current 
its publications on the practices obtaining on all rail- 
roads, so that each railroad may take the fullest ad- 
vantage of the practices of other carriers. Such methods 
have made available increased amounts of reusable ma si 
terials during the war period, and correspondingly havef sim 
reduced purchases. ; suc! 

Deliveries of new locomotives have not been satis by 
factory. In 1941, 639 new locomotives of all types were que 
acquired by domestic railroads; in 1942, 705; and inf mat 
1943, 830; with more than 1,050 scheduled for this yearf I 
all of which are urgently needed. The average num este 
ber of new locomotives of all types installed per yearf Am 
during the five years ended December 31, 1941, was§ recc 
somewhat over 400. Locomotive retirements during the} equ 
war period have been substantially reduced, because off } 
the necessity of maintaining every possible locomotive} the 
in service, regardless of economy of operation. Similar The 
practices have applied to freight cars. Cars and loco-§ situ 
motives that are being retired are of older vintage andj whi 
smaller capacity or tractive effort ; therefore, the capacity} unc 
per car, and the tractive effort. per locomotive, have§ fici 
increased, as well as the miles and load per locomotivef to 1 
and freight car. Under ODT requests, many locomo- thr 
tives have been transferred from one property to an-§ mat 
other to assist in meeting motive power requirements§ pais 

During the fourth quarter of 1943, improved pref-§ Ma 
erence ratings were procured, with AA-1 assigned for§ rail 
locomotives, automotive replacement parts, and trucks Rai 
and trailers, which previously had been rated AA-2X.f side 
This places the ratings on these finished products onf an 
the same level as military programs, and will facilitateg cau 
the production of these important transportation units wit! 
These preference ratings are not applicable to controlled in t 
materials, but to the so-called “B” components, suchf 106 
as engines, motors, generators, axles, superheater unitsj in t 
etc., which are essential to the complete transportationf tota 
units. It is hoped that, as a result of this improved fur 
rating and other changes in procedure, all our 1944 prog sity 
duction programs will be met, assuming that the mang wer 
power shortage does not become too serious. pres 

The total purchases of materials and supplies by th A 
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* railroads for the year 1943 aggregated $1,394,000,000, 
which compares with $1,260,000,000 in 1942, and an 
annual average of $847,000,000 for the five years ended 
December 31, 1941. To make equitable comparisons, 
it is necessary also to tompare prices, which, according 
to a recent study, show an average increase of about 
1 and cight per cent in 1943 over average prices paid by the 
railroads in 1942. 
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ant 
lace Car Supply 
In 1942, some 60,000 new ‘freight cars were built for 

domestic railroads, and upwards of 30,000 in 1943, as 
compared with an average annual production of 48,000 

ition during the five-year period ending December 31, 1941. 
| At the present time, we hope for a production of about 
50,000 urgently-needed new freight cars in 1944. 

No new passenger cars, except the 1,200 troop sleepers 
every and 400 kitchen cars built for military use, were au- 
‘or thf thorized or built during the year 1943; and only a very 
0 tong limited number in 1942, which were carried over from 

steel 1941. It is hoped, however, the production of passenger 


ons off cars may be resumed in the not too distant future. 

The restrictions that previously applied, during the 
war period, to the use of alloy steel for building loco- 
terials# motives have been withdrawn, as well as the restriction 
on the use of wood in place of steel in the building of 
freight cars. . 

In addition to the moderate number of new freight 
il cars and locomotives that we have been able to procure, 
4 the railroads have been increasing the capacity of their 
J plant by extending yard and passing tracks, installing 
le ma- signals and centralized traffic control systems, and other 
y havef similar facilities. Methods have been organized so that 
such requests are now being given prompt consideration 
by the ODT and the WPB. The amount of such re- 
quests approved for the year 1943 aggregated approxi- 
and inf mately $135,000,000. 

s yearf. In the Division of Railway Transport, there has been 
num-§ established a separate section known as the Tax 
r yearf Amortization section, which advises the WPB of its 
|, wasf recommendations on amortization of new facilities and 
ng the§ equipment premised on “‘war necessity.” 

use off Now that the material situation has eased somewhat, 
motive§ the most serious question confronting us is manpower. 
imilarf The ODT is taking steps to assist in the manpower 
| loco-§ situation by sponsoring a national recruiting program 
ye andi which, it is hoped, will give the best results obtainable 
pacity under existing conditions. The railroads must have suf- 
, havef ficient workers to provide the mass transportation service 
motivel to meet war requirements; and everything is being done 
ycomo-§ through co-operative action to assist in this important 
to an-§ matter, such as the railroad manpower recruiting cam- 
ments. paign which has the full support of the ODT, the War 
_ pref-| Manpower Commission, The Railroad Retirement Board, 
ed forf railroad labor organizations, the Association of American 
trucks Railroads, and individual railroad companies. A con- 
A-2X.f siderable part of this program is being directed toward 
cts onf an effort to reduce turnover for other than military 
cilitatej causes. The railroads have provided the armed forces 
units.J with some 240,000 men, and must furnish many more 
trolled§ in the next few months. The railroads today have about 

suchf 106,000 women employees, as compared to about 40,000 
units, in the latter part of 1942, and it appears possible that the 
rtation§ total number of women employees can be increased 
proved§ further. It has been found that, under war time neces- 
4 prog sity, women are employed in a wide variety of what 
> mair§ Were once assumed to be exclusively men’s jobs. The 
Present range is from track laborers to blacksmiths. 

About 35,000 Mexican laborers have been imported 
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to date, about 21,000 of whom were working primarily 
on track during the latter part of March, 1944. It is 
expected that the total shortly will be increased to 
40,000, and maintained at about that figure. Many of 
the railroads are operating training programs for the 
purpose of. recruiting persons and training them to be- 
come railroad workers and supervising officers. This 
also includes courses for employees now within railroad 
service. In this connection, many railroads, for years, 
have had what have been termed “new idea clubs,” 
operating under various plans, all of which, however, 
tend to improve existing practices and give the employees 
that birthright gift of “thinking” for themselves. These 
clubs also give employees the advantage of a personal 
touch with, and interest in the continued success of the 
transportation industry. Ideas and effective suggestions 
are being received from all ranks, and the several sys- 
tems generally have worked very effectively. 

In conjunction with the AAR and the WPB, all re- 
ports now required by the various divisions of the WPB 
are being reviewed by the railroads. As a result, it is 
hoped that many reports that at one time were essential, 
may now be discontinued and that the manpower so 
released may be used for more productive purposes. 
Such studies should be carried on by all railroads con- 
stantly, and suggestions should be made for the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary reports and all limitation and con- 
servation orders that now appear to be unnecessary and 
which interfere with efficient transportation. As a résult 
of bringing railroad inventories in line with present re- 
quirements, and a somewhat easier material situation, 
the detailed inventory form, previously submitted quart- 
erly to the Transportation Equipment division of the 
WPB, has been modified so that it now includes very 
few items. 

Looking ahead, crossties and lumber will probably con- 
tinue as two of the most critical material items. Pre- 
liminary estimates made by the Lumber and Lumber 
Products division of the WPB indicate that the stated 
requirements of the claimant agencies exceed even the 
most optimistic estimate of production. Manpower short- 
age, together with the matters of fair prices, rubber 
shortage, etc., are having a very detrimental effect on 
the production of these important materials. Railroads 
in 1944 will require approximately 3,700,000,000 board 
feet of lumber, of which about 2,500,000,000 represent 
crossties and switch-tie requirements. 

Another item that will be scarce for part of this year 
is Freon-12, a gas used for air-conditioning. However, 
a WPB order provides that sufficient Freon will be 
furnished for sealed cars; and on individual appeals, 
probably sufficient to meet requirements of unsealed cars. 
This condition will apply, however, only on the under- 
standing that every railroad maintains its requirements 
to an absolute minimum and sees that there is no waste 
because of mechanical defects in the cars, or through 
other causes. 


Supply of Controlled Items 


The production of the controlled materials, such. as 
carbon steel, alloy steel, copper, and aluminum for 1944, 
is expected, except for temporary exceptions, to meet 
requirements. However, the situation in this respect 
is constantly changing because of unforeseen develop- 
ments and the uncertainty of the manpower situation 
in the mining industry, foundries, and other manufac- 
turing plants. 

Occasionally we hear remarks from circles that should 
be better informed, that the railroads were unprepared 
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when the war started in 1939. At that time, the rail- 
roads had on hand over 355,000 surplus freight cars 
and cars awaiting repairs; and over 11,000 serviceable 
locomotives in storage and awaitning repairs. With 
such a picture before them, the railroads certainly had 
reason to believe that they would be able to meet all 
foreseeable requirements. Since 1939, more than 250,- 
000 new freight cars and 3,400 new locomotives have 
been ordered by the railroads. 

If it had not been for the tremendously increased use 
of existing equipment, the railroads would not have been 
able to meet the war time transportation requirements 
placed upon them, particularly when we remember that, 
today, they are operating with no greater ownership of 
locomotives than they had in 1939 and about 20,000 less 
than they had during the last world war; with about 
579,00 fewer freight cars; and with 500,000 fewer em- 
ployees. 

Such facts highlight the tremendous effort that is 
being put forth by every railroad employee, their 
officers, the suppliers, the AAR, the shippers, and the 
ODT ; all working together‘and appreciating each other’s 
problems have made these results possible. The results 
have been commended many times by military and other 





government officers. This brings to mind the statement 
that President Abraham Lincoln made, many years ago, 
to the effect that “no other improvement that reason 
will justify us in hoping for, can equal the railroad in 
utility.” ? 

Looking forward to the victory of tomorrow, and 
to the results from the post-war studies being conducted 
at the present time by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Association of American Railroads, the 
manufacturers, and individual railroads, many new in- 
novations will be forthcoming in materials and equip- 
ment. 

The railroads have met the challenge of this war 
period, and will likewise meet the post-war challenge. 
We all have, as a result of the war effort, found new 
ways of performing a tremendous task. The railroad 
supply manufacturers have done and are doing a wonder- 
ful job. Right now, the railroad industry is not per- 
mitting anything to interfere with the flow of essential 
materials and equipment. The post-war studies are 
being so conducted that they do not interfere in any way 
with the efficiency of current operations, but will permit 
prompt conversion to the reestablishment of peace-time 
operations. 


Railroad Studies Are Well Under Way 


HAT the Railroad Committee for the Study of 

i Transportation is well on the way with its inquiry 

into all forms of transport and all phases of railroad- 
ing was indicated in a statement of the committee’s work 
and future plans made available by the Association of 
American Railroads last week. As the statement 
pointed out, the inquiry is under the direction of a 
general committee headed by R. V. Fletcher, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. A. R., the general committee and its 
15 subcommittees being comprised of more than 100 
members drawn from all departments and branches of 
the railroad industry. 

The study was inaugurated two years ago and the 
ultimate plan is to publish during 1945 a compre- 
hensive final report ‘embodying the various interim 
reports issued from time to time as the work of the 
subcommittees progresses. To date, such reports have 
been issued by subcommittees dealing with air transport, 
with personnel problems on railroads, with public re- 
lations work of the industry, with federal taxation, and 
certain phases of railroad accounting. The progress 
of the study up to the close of last year was reviewed 
in the Railway Age of January 1, page 6. 

The A. A. R. statement singled out for special men- 
tion the program of the Subcommittee on Economic 
Study. That group is making “a careful and systematic 
survey of past and present economic trends in the 
United States as a guide to probable production and 
transportation requirements of the future. In addition 
to this general survey, special studies are being made 
of 42 major industries which produce the bulk of the 
freight moving in the United States. The effort is to 
outline the development and the present situation in 
each of these traffic producing industries and to project 
its future trends and prospects, with special reference 
to its transportation requirements.” 

Other subcommittees are studying transportation by 
highway, by water, by air and by pipeline, “undertak- 
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ing to put together in convenient form, primarily for 
the information of railroad people, pertinent facts about 
each of these forms of transportation, together with ap- 
propriate recommendations as to the relation of rail- 
roads to them.” 

Still other subcommittees are studying “ways and 
means of improving railroad plant, equipment, training 
and methods.” 

The latter include the Subcommittee on Engineering 
and Mechanical Research, the recommendation of which 
was adopted by the A. A. R. board of directors when 
it created the position of Director of Technical Research. 
The recent appointment of Clyde Williams, director of 
the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, as 
technical consultant on research matters was “pre- 
liminary to the filling of the post of director of technical 
research,” the statement reveals. 

It goes on to emphasize that the “program of funda- 
mental or basic research” to be carried on by the di- 








rector “does not supplant, but is in addition to, the 
extensive and long-established research projects of the 
existing technical committees of the Mechanical and 
Engineering Divisions of the Association of Americat 
Railroads.” 

The statement next lists and indicates briefly the 
assignments of some of the other subcommittees 
—operating methods and procedures, labor and per- 
sonnel, traffic, accounting and statistics, finance, tax 
ation, consolidation, public relations. 

“The approach,” it says in closing, “is one of earnest 
inquiry, embracing nothing as superior because it 3 
new, but clinging to nothing old merely because it 3 
established. In that spirit the committee is undertak- 
ing to survey the whole field of transportation 1 
America and to look and plan ahead for the future 
to the end that there shall be adequate, dependable ani 
serviceable transportation in the public interest ec 
nomically and efficiently performed.” 
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Technical papers and committee re- 
ports crowd program. Particular 
emphasis placed on new preserva- 
tives, on the fireproofing of wood 
and on tests to evaluate fireproofing 


successive year, the American Wood-Preservers’ 

Association held its fortieth annual meeting in 
Chicago, on April 26, with 141 members and 49 visitors 
present. The program was crowded with 20 committee 
reports and 10 papers, which gave time for only limited 
presentations, in several cases by title only, and little 
discussion. Throughout the meeting, in both reports 
and papers, major emphasis was placed on new preserva- 
tives and on fireproofing, to the exclusion of addresses 
from railway and other users of treated wood with the 
result that the meeting offered little of direct interest 
to railway men, aside from routine reports on service 
records of treated wood and uses of treated wood for 
car lumber. Both morning and afternoon sessions were 
presided over by R. H. Colley, engineer, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, as president. 


L siccesi G its sessions to a single day for the second 


Membership at All-Time High 


In his address, President Colley reviewed briefly the 
events of the last year, and emphasized the probable 
future use of new preservatives and the need for a 
thoroughgoing revalution of preservative treatments. He 
referred to certain accelerated laboratory tests that are 
being developed, which will give in a few weeks the same 
information with respect to the results to be derived 
from various preservatives and treatment methods, and 
to the probable service life of the treated wood, that can 
be obtained now only through tests extending many 
years to the end of the actual service life. 

Despite further drains that have been made on the 
membership by military requirements, the death of 11 
members, and other causes, there was a net gain of 65 
in the membership, bringing the total to 810 which, Dr. 
Colley announced, is an all-time high for the association. 

At the closing session the following officers were 
elected: President, W. P. Arnold, technical director, 
Wood Preserving division, Koppers Company, Orrville, 
Ohio; first vice-president, S. D. Hicks, vice-president, 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; second 
vice-president, J. H. Bremicker, Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; treasurer, re-elected, Horace L. Dawson; 
members of the Executive committee, H. A. Haenseler, 
engineering department, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York; and L. W. Kistler, superintendent treating 
plants, St. Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo. For 
many years the association has recognized only creosote 
and zinc chloride as standard preservatives. However, 
in view of the widespread and growing use of other pre- 
servatives, the Committee on Preservatives was instructed 
to “present standards (specifications) for preservatives 
In actual commercial use, other than those covered by 
Present standards.” In line with this instruction, last 
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W ood Preservers Meet for One Day 


year, the committee presented specifications for chromated 
zinc chloride, Tanalith and zinc meta arsenite. Two 
other specifications were also presented, one covering 
methods of analysis for salt preservatives, and the second 
covering methods for determining the penetration of salt 
preservatives. These specifications were adopted as 
tentative standards. This year, the committee presented 
the same specifications with revisions, with the recom- 
mendation that they be advanced to standard. 


Treatment Specifications 


From the beginning, one of the important objectives 
of the association has been the co-ordination and stand- 
ardization of practices through the development and 
perfection of specifications for the treatment of various 
species of wood and, in recent years, this has been one 
of its major activities. In pursuance of this objective, 
this year the committee that has been studying the pres- 
sure treatment of southern pine ties and lumber, pre- 
sented a number of revisions to the tentative standard 
that was adopted two years ago, and recommended that, 
as amended, it be advanced to standard. 

Another committee, which has been studying the pos- 
sibility of treating intermountain fir and western hem- 
lock in accordance with the specifications for treating 
Douglas fir, reported that, while air-dried western hem- 


- lock can be treated satisfactorily under this specification, 


because of lack of knowledge of the results of treating 
this wood in the green state, it recommended against 
combining western hemlock and Douglas fir in the same 
specification, for the present. The committee also re- 
ported that it did not agree that intermountain fir can 
be treated to comply with the Douglas-fir specification 
and recommended that it too be held out of this specifi- 
cation. 

After six years of study, a committee, of which P. D. 
Brentlinger, resident inspector, forest products, Penna., 
is chairman, presented a final report on its instruction 
to prepare a specification for the pressure treatment of 
oak ties and lumber, and recommended that this speci- 
fication be adopted as a tentative standard. 


Service Records 


A specification for the pressure treatment of southern 
pine piles was adopted as a tentative standard in 1939, 
with the omission of certain provisions that were con- 
sidered worthy of further study. Since that time, the 
committee that prepared it has endeavored to supply 
these omissions and put the specification in form for 
final action. There were, however, wide differences of 
view point concerning requirements for steam condi- 
tioning, treatment for use in salt water, penetration and 
methods for determining penetration. These differences 
having been composed, the committee presented the 
amended specifications for advancement to standard. 

Requirements for the inspection of preservatives, of 
plant and treatment procedure and of treatment results, 
have been under study in co-operation with other com- 
mittees that have been preparing specifications for the 
treatment of various species of wood by pressure proc- 
esses. These studies having been completed, the Com- 
mittee on Inspection presented a specification for in- 
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spection for adoption as a tentative standard. All of 
these committees’ recommendations were approved. 
During the entire 40 years of its existence, the asso- 
ciation has emphasized the value of knowledge of the 
actual performance of treated timber and has given 


much consideration to service records. The Committee 
on Tie Service Records, of which W. J. Burton, as- 
sistant to chief engineer, Missouri Pacific was chairman, 
presented reports on ties placed in test sections in tracks 
of the C. M. St. P. & P. and a summary of similar 
information on the C. B. & Q. These tests, which cover 
a wide variety of timber and preservatives that have 
been under observation for periods ranging up to 34 
years, are yielding data on the service life of ties that are 
of high value. 

In the Milwaukee tests, the life of untreated ties range 
from 6.5 years for untreated maple to 13.3 years for 
untreated Douglas fir, while the life of treated ties range 
from 13.4 years for chestnut treated with zinc chloride, 
to 48 years for maple treated by the Card process; to 
46 years for maple treated with semi-refined paraffin 
oil; and to 46 years for red .oak treated with the latter 
preservative. 

In addition, so few of the red oak ties treated with 
creosote by both the full-cell and the Rueping processes 
and inserted in 1911 have yet failed that no estimate of 
their probable life can yet be made. 

In the Burlington tests, only a summary of which was 
given, a total of 24,874 ties of 20 different species were 
inserted in 1909 and 1910. Only a few of the creosoted 
ties remain in service, and the average life approximates 
30 years, 

The actual life of untreated ties of the same 
species. in these tests averaged 5.4 years, while those 
treated by the Card and Burnett process averaged 19 
and 16 years respectively. 

Detailed data were given by the Committee on Service 
Records of Marine Piles, of which A. S. Daniels, superin- 
tendent of the Texas & New Orleans railroad’s wood 
preservation plant, was chairman, on 2,785,373 lin. ft. 
of creosoted piles in the Port of Seattle terminal at 
Seattle, Wash., all structures of which are in marine- 
borer-infested waters; similar data were given covering 
3,065 creosoted piles in the Los Angeles, Cal., harbor ; 
and information was presented concerning 5,500 piles 
salvaged from the Key System trestle and terminal at 
Oakland, Cal. The report also contained extended com- 
ment on the mineralized-cell-treated piles that were dis- 
cussed in the report of this committee last year, which 
throws new light on the performance of piles treated 
by this process. 


Pole-Line Installations 


Post service records include such species as sassafras, 
quaking aspen, ponderosa pine, northern white cedar, 
jack pine, Norway spruce, Douglas fir, western larch, 
southern pine, eastern and western red cedar, black 
locust and red spruce, some of which were untreated. 
Treatment was given with both standard and commercial 
preservatives and with chemicals, such as mercuric 
chloride and sodium fluoride. The posts included in this 
report were set in Wisconsin, Mississippi, Texas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Colorado. Some of these posts were in 
test installations, while others were selected from service 
installations. The variations in woods, in treatment and 
preservatives, in climate and soil were so great that the 
information contained in this report cannot be stated 
briefly. 

Another committee reported service data on 30 pole- 
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line installations, 5 of which are on the Canadian Pacific 
and 2 on the Reading; 8 were Western Union and 2 
were Postal Telegraph installations; and the remainder 
were public utility lines. Twenty-three of the instal. 
lations were made with poles that had been treated with 
creosote or with mixtures of creosote and coal tar or of 
creosote and petroleum; in one, the poles were treated 
with creosote and Montan wax; in four, with ZMA; 
one line of chestnut poles had been given a ground-line 
treatment with a proprietary preservative; and the re- 
maining installation was untreated eastern white cedar, 

In a report on the uses of treated wood for car lumber, 
information was given concerning the use of 3,053,000 
ft. b.m. of treated wood in the construction or repair of 
freight cars, including creosoted decking, nailing: sills, 
coal-car sides, saddle blocks and stringers, and salt- 
treated decking and running boards. Information was 
also given of 1,098 other cars in which treated material 
was used during the year. In addition, three roads were 
reported to have used considerable pressure-treated car 
lumber for an unspecified number of cars; and a manu- 
facturing company was reported to be using prefabri- 
cated oak bearing blocks in the construction of tank cars, 
and creosoted shedding blocks in the construction of 
gondola cars. 


Other Reports and Papers 


In a report on diversified uses of treated wood, the 
committee recommended that the code of recommended 
practice for the use of pressure-treated -lumber in pro- 
tecting buildings against decay and termites, which 
was adopted as a tentative standard last year, be advanced 
to standard. This code provides that all members in 
contact with the ground must be treated with creosote, 
with a net retention of not less than 8 Ib. per cu. ft. of 
wood. 

It also provides for a choice of preservatives for 
other members not in contact with the ground, but 
requires pressure treatment with specified retentions for 
each of the preservatives. 

An unusual amount of emphasis was given to the fire- 
proofing of wood, four papers and a voluminous report 
on this subject having been presented. Obviously, full 
evalution of the effectiveness of fire-retardant treatment 
can be based only on records of the performance of fire- 
retardant-treated wood that has been exposed to fires in 
buildings, as the evalution of preservatives treatment is 
based on service life. However, such records are almost 
entirely lacking. For this reason, numerous laboratory 
fire tests have been devised in an effort to find some 
method whereby comparative evalutions of fire-retardant 
chemicals and fire-retardant treatments can be made. 
The committee report contains detailed descriptions of 
nine of the tests in common use, and included descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the equipment used in making 
the tests. 

Other reports and papers of interest to the railways 
included a report on bridge and structural timber, by 4 
committee of which T. H. Strate, division engineer, 
C. M. St. P. & P. was chairman, which contained de- 
scriptions of a number of creosoted trestles, as a basis 
for future service reports; a paper on Recent Treatment 
Practices on the Chesapeake & Ohio, by H. M. Church, 
general supervisor of bridges and buildings on that road; 
a paper on the Biological Environment in Treated Wool 
in Relation to Its Service Life, reporting results 0 
studies of certain ties after many years service; and the 
fifteenth progress report. on an international termite 
exposure test. 
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A Look at Tomorrow’s Power 





* 





Western Railway Club Paper discusses promising 
new types and appraises future of present types 


By J. E. Davenport 


Vice-President of Engineering, Development and 
Research, American Locomotive Company 


presented before this club during the last ten years 

to recognize with what resourcefulness and alertness 
the railroad industry was examining its problems, im- 
proving its methods and bettering its equipment. The 
depression years, while they retarded the physical im- 
provement of railroad properties, stimulated more effi- 
cent utilization of the available equipment and put a 
premium on more efficient methods. The growing in- 
tensity of competition from other forms of transportation 
was a further stimulus to progress. 

We can see now, that the pre-war years, because of 
the very problems they brought, and because the rail- 
road industry “‘had what it takes” were preparing us to 
meet the present ordeal of war. Certainly we are now 
living through the proudest moments in the long, proud 
history of railroading. If ever a justification was needed 
for the essential rightness of our system of railroad own- 


[: IS necessary to review only a few of the papers 





eship and management, if ever a ringing answer was 
given to the question of the capacity of American rail- 
toad equipment and American railroad men, the world 
has it now! 

Both in the period of preparation for today’s wartime 
task, and in its magnificent performance, motive power 
has played and continues to play its traditionally vital 
part. Here too the picture of progress is most vivid when 
viewed in retrospect. 


Diesel Locomotives 
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It was only ten years ago that the first Diesel-electric 
streamline train made its appearance in the United 
States. And it was exactly ten years ago this month that 
R. Tom Sawyer, one of my associates, spoke before this 
club on the subject of Diesel locomotives and, in proph- 
eying a great future for this form of motive power, 
reported that there were already “over 100 Diesel loco- 
motives in use in this country.” These, of course, were 
all switchers. Today, there are over 4,000 Diesel loco- 
motives in service, 800 of which are road locomotives. 
These comparative figures certainly underline the fact 
that the most significant development in motive power 
during the past decade has been the rapid emergence of 
the Diesel locomotive. 

Even in 1934, the primacy of the Diesel in switching 
service appeared well-established. In the following years, 
the Diesel’s outstanding advantage, namely availability, 
made itself felt increasingly in this field, where the ob- 
“iousness of the advantage was not complicated by the 
special problems that arise in connection with road loco- 
motives. The majority of Diesel switchers in service 
today are operating on a 24-hour basis, 63% days a week, 
under the more or less standard practice of using one 
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wr, Paper presented before the meeting of the Western Railway Club 


at Chicago on April 17. 
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eight-hour period each week for inspection and adjust- 
ment purposes. 

Experience has also provided some significant figures 
on the comparative maintenance costs with age of steam 
and Diesel switchers, the figures indicating that these 
costs increase with age for both types of power. 


Maintenance Costs 


A sufficient number of 600-hp. Diesels have been in 
service for eight years to compare maintenance costs 
during that time period with those for the 100-ton steam 
switcher. This comparison indicates that during the first 
year, the Diesel maintenance approximated 44 per cent 
of steam maintenance; during the eighth year Diesel 
maintenance approximated 65 per cent of that of the 
steam switcher. 

Our conclusion is that during the- useful life of the 
equipment, Diesel maintenance will be somewhat less 
than comparative steam maintenance in switching serv- 
ice, when considered with respect to the age of the loco- 
motive. 

Unfortunately, similar figures are not available for 
other types of Diesel locomotives, because present rec- 
ords do not cover a sufficient time period to be meaning- 
ful, reflecting the fact that the Diesel road locomotive, in 
many respects, must still be regarded as in its infancy. 
However, when a form of motive power holds as much 
promise as does the Diesel locomotive, we fmay be sure 
that the railroads and the locomotive builders will not 
rest until a good deal of that promise has been realized. 

It is a promise based on certain familiar advantages, 
which however must be qualified by several considera- 
tions. The fact that the Diesel locomotive can be serv- 
iced rapidly, can run long distances between refueling, 
and requires no fire or ashpan cleaning, makes for its 
appealing high availability. On the other hand, we have 
to remind ourselves-that high availability pays dividends 
only when traffic conditions are such that high availabil- 
ity can be converted into utilization. In this respect, 
high first costs continue to retard the widespread use of 
Diesel road locomotives. 

The fact that the Diesel locomotive requires practic- 
ally no water is a substantial advantage. Fuel costs per 
drawbar horsepower, however, are not greatly different 
from steam. The Diesel’s high thermal efficiency, which 
permits it to operate on a comparatively small bulk of 
fuel is offset by the present high unit cost of the fuel 
itself. 

The elimination of excess weight in postwar Diesels 
will be the principal means of reducing first cost. The 
way in which this weight reduction is accomplished should 
also have an important influence in reducing maintenance 
costs, as we shall see in a moment. Furthermore, there 
are good reasons to hope that savings in fuel cost can be 
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achieved through the design of Diesel engines which will 
operate on lower grade, cheaper oils than those now 
required. 

In effecting these improvements—reduced weight, re- 
duced maintenance and reduced fuel costs—it is apparent 
that the Diesel engine itself is the most critical unit in 
the locomotive. 

For example, with respect to maintenance, the A. A. R. 
report of May 19, 1941, on Diesel road locomotives, 
gives us figures which show that 45 to 50 per cent of the 
total maintenance cost is chargeable to the Diesel engine. 
Chassis maintenance claims 30 to 35 per cent and the 
electrical equipment 15 to 20 per cent of the total. What- 
ever we can do, therefore, to effect substantial savings 
in the cost of maintaining the Diesel engine itself. will 
have an important influence on the overall economic 
picture. 

When it comes to weight saving, the direction of our 
efforts must be toward the design of engines which will 
deliver greater horsepower per unit of weight. At the 
same time, in working toward this objective we must 
avoid solutions which will result in increasing, rather 
than lowering maintenance costs. 

If we seek added horsepower, for example, by increas- 
ing the number of cylinders, we run head on into the 
problem of correspondingly greater maintenance ex- 
pense. Each additional cylinder means that many more 
valves, injectors, pistons, bearings and inspections, re- 
gardless of cylinder size. Development, therefore, should 
be in the direction of engines with a minimum number 
of cylinders to accomplish the required work, without 
going to the extreme of cylinders so large that the engine 
becomes too heavy, operates at too slow speeds or 
creates too much difficulty in removing parts for serv- 
icing. 

In my opinion, the greatest reduction in the weight 
and cost of Diesel engines will come through smaller en- 
gines, designed to operate at higher speeds and making 
use of new metals and other developments which have 
been taking place in the airplane industry. The saving 
of weight and space will result in decreasing the length 
of the locomotive at the same time that the horsepower 
per cab is increased. 

Whether tomorrow’s Diesel engines will be predom- 
inantly two-cycle or four-cycle is an open question. Each 
type has its advocates. In fact, the only way we have 
been able to keep peace within our own family of engi- 
neers is to push research and development of both types 
as aggressively as we know how! 


How Many Engines Per Cab? 


Another question which remains to be decided with 
respect to future designs, is the ideal number of engines 
which should be located in each cab. There are those 
who believe no less than two engines per cab are neces- 
sary in road service, on the theory that one engine will 
then be available to move the locomotive in the event of 
engine failure. It seems to me that a sounder view is to 
design engines so that failures will not occur. Experience 
with Diesel switchers during the past ten years has cer- 
tainly demonstrated a degree of reliability that makes 
such a goal appear entirely practical. 

All in all, the trend in Diesel locomotive design is to- 
ward simplification of construction. When it comes to 
the ‘matter of guiding axles, for example, experience 
with high-speed swivel-truck cab designs appears to sub- 
stantiate the view that all the weight can and should be 
carried on the drivers, without any necessity for guiding 
trucks and with a minimum number of axles. 

In keeping with the trend toward simplification, it is 
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interesting to note that some transportation engineers 
consider that the swivel-truck cab-type of Diesel locomo. 
tive, with two, three or four units is a temporary ex. 
pedient, and that the Diesel road locomotive of tomorrow 
will be of single cab construction with a steam-locomo- 
tive-type wheel arrangement, resulting, they believe, in 
marked weight reduction. 

Whatever form tomorrow’s Diesels may take, they 
will be designed to develop and sustain the largest pos. 
sible drawbar pull at the higher train speeds. Excessive 
starting effort is relatively much less important. The 
necessity for what the steam locomotive designer calls 
“high capacity” has been made amply clear by curves 
denoting total horsepower requirements of a train at 
various speeds, on various grades, and with adequate 
power reserve for reasonably fast acceleration. 

Thus far, I have painted an optimistic picture of the 
road Diesel’s future. We might, indeed, take another step 
and indulge in the thought that the fullest advantage of 
the Diesel locomotive would be realized by those railroads 
which were able, because of especially favorable condi- 
tions, to undertake a complete Dieselization not only of 
yards, but of the entire railroad, thus eliminating water 
stations, intermediate fueling points and all the sappurte- 
nances of steam operation. 


The Question of Fuel Supply 


However, in any speculation as to the future of the 
Diesel, it would be unsafe to ignore the question of fuel 
supply. Fuel is an important item in Diesel operating 
costs and it is entirely possible that the postwar years 
might see a rise in Diesel fuel prices to a point where it 
would markedly affect the economy of Diesel operation. 

The petroleum situation, however, is so complex, and 
contains so many unknown factors that it is impossible 
to draw positive conclusions as to the future. We hear 
a great deal today about the state of our petroleum re- 
serve; that new discoveries are not keeping pace with 
the tremendous consumption induced by war needs; and 
that we may find ourselves facing an actual shortage of 
domestically produced petroleum in the next ten years. 

It is likely that the postwar period will bring a record 
demand for the higher-priced petroleum products, such 
as high-octane fuel for an expanding air transport indus- 
try and gasoline for automobiles, trucks and buses. If 
this demand is accompanied by a diminishing domestic 
crude oil production, it may create a relative shortage of 
the lower-priced distillates used in Diesel engines, re- 


_ sulting in higher prices. Such a development might or 


might not be partially offset by imports. It is also true 
that we have an abundant supply of alternate sources of 
petroleum, such as natural gas, oil shales, tar sands and 
coal—all of which may be converted into petroleum 
products—but only at a somewhat higher cost than the 
cost of producing the same products from crude oil. 

These possibilities, although they must remain in the 
field of speculation, may serve as an added impetus to 
the development of Diesel engines which will bum 
cheaper, heavier grades of fuel than are now used 
railroad service. 

It is also conceivable that considerations of national 
security and long-range economic planning may lead to 
a program of fuel conservation in which the uses 10 
which coal, oil and other fuels may be put will be pre 
scribed by government policy. In this connection, elec: 
tric power will probably be obtainable in large blocks 
at very low rates in certain sections of the country, sug 
gesting the use of this type of power more extensively 
in mainline freight haulage. . 

About the only certainty in this entire uncertain fue 
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picture is the fact that we nave euvugh coal to last for 
two or three thousand years. There are ample deposits 
throughout the country which can be worked at reason- 
able cost. Although coal is more expensive to handle 
than oil, and is utilized at a lower thermal efficiency, in 
most parts of the country it is the cheapest fuel per heat 
ynit and in areas where low-cost coal is available on the 
line it will, in many instances, give the lowest fuel cost 
per ton-mile hauled. 


Steam Locomotives 


We might well summarize current opinion as to fu- 
ture of the Diesel locomotive by saying that the engi- 
neer’s main objective will be to design locomotives with 
greater horsepower per cab. In the case of the steam 
locomotive, on the other hand, the objective might be 
stated as further improvement in its availability, through 
added efficiencies involving design considerations and 
metallurgical applications which will reduce servicing 
and refueling time. 

We are all familiar with the progress made in this di- 
rection in recent years. Such factors as larger tenders 
with increased water and coal capacity, improved ashpan 
design to reduce cleaning time, mechanical lubrication 
for all wearing parts, and roller bearings for all journals 
as well as main and side rods, have contributed materially 
to high availability, such as the outstanding mileage rec- 
ords of the New York Central of 20,000 to 24,000 per 
month in New York to Chicago service for selected 
trains. 

Many other examples might be cited which would also 
emphasize the benefits which result from extended runs 
and from the provision of properly planned servicing 
facilities both at intermediate and terminal points. The 
experience of the Norfolk & Western with its 2-8-8-2 
Mallets is an interesting case of pool operation, in which 
maintenance-point records show that only 334 hours are 
required for servicing and refueling and one hour less 
at the non-maintenance end of the run. Thus the loco- 
motives are available 1714 hours out of 24, although 
their actual utilization is conditioned by train schedules 
and demands for power. 

Another example is the operation of the Atchison, 

Topeka & Sante Fe between Kansas City and Los An- 
geles where the 1,788-mile run is made without change 
of locomotive. 
_ Much progress has also been made in the direction of 
increased efficiency with respect to greater power. The 
streamlining of all steam passages from the boiler to the 
exhaust is an important feature of modern steam loco- 
motives, by means of which drops in steam pressure are 
reduced and the power output per unit of steam in- 
creased. 

When we come to thermal efficiency, however, we 
reach the old, familiar ground on which the steam loco- 
motive, with a rating of about six per cent has always 
suffered and continues to suffer in comparison to the 
Diesel, with an efficiency of 23 per cent. 

Present tubular boilers with the firebox of the old 
Stephenson design have about reached the limits of their 
development under the restrictions imposed by railroad 
operation. It is doubtful if any other type of boiler 
would provide the same combination of characteristics: 
capacity to evaporate 50 tons of water per hour up to 
Ib. pressure, at 760 deg. F. temperature; weight in 
the neighborhood of 65 tons, including feedwater heater, 
superheater, grates, and the necessary piping and acces- 
Sories ; simplicity of construction and maintenance. 

The attainment of greater thermal efficiency will come 
with the advent of water-tube boilers capable of sustain- 
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ing higher pressures and temperatures. Boilers of this 
type, for pressures up to 600 or 800 Ib. per sq. in., and 
utilizing new alloys in their construction are in the de- 
velopment stage and promise the added advantages of 
lighter weight and greater safety. 

Higher steam pressures and temperatures, however, 
will require improved utilization of the steam in the 
cylinders or in turbines. Poppet valves, which have been 
used successfully abroad and which are creating increas- 
ing interest in the United States, are a step in this direc- 
tion. Nevertheless the fact remains that the direct-con- 
nected steam locomotive will always have a limited 
thermal efficiency, due to the narrow temperature range 
within which it must operate. 

It is interesting to recall, at this point, that in 1934 
Samuel Vauclain in a talk before this club, described his 
own idea of a future road locomotive in these words: 
“a three-cylinder compound using 350 Ib. steam pres- 
sure of the 4-8-4 type, with 80-in. driving wheels.” So 
far, after ten years, Mr. Vauclain’s ideal locomotive 
has not put in an appearance, but in view of metallurgical 
advances and because of the sound fundamentals inher- 
ent in such a design, it would not be surprising to see 
something along these lines given serious consideration 
in the near future. 

Many other improvements in the steam locomotive as 
we know it today are also in the offing. X-ray apparatus, 
now being used extensively in war production, will be 
available after the war, and will assist materially in ad- 
vancing the welded locomotive boiler, which will mean 
reduced weight and the practical elimination of the pitting 
and caustic embrittlement now experienced with riveted 
boilers. Further weight reductions will be effected in 
machinery and running gear and in the non-structural 
parts of the locomotive and tender through the use of 
low-cost alloy steels. The same metals, applied to recipro- 
cating parts will also largely reduce dynamic overbalance 
on the rail. ; 

Much work has been expended looking toward the use 
of pulverized fuel and, though these efforts to date have 
been unsuccessful, additional investigations may be ex- 
pected in the future and, if successful, should yield 
definite efficiency increases. 


Steam Turbine Locomotives 


Another experimental development of interest is a 
novel type of steam locomotive recently placed in service 
on the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania. These locomotives 
are of rigid-frame constructions, with two pairs of cylin- 
ders driving two groups of driving wheels, thereby avoid- 
ing the high piston thrust and machine friction which 
would result if the wheels were driven from one pair of 
cylinders. 

Developments in the direction of individual axle drives, 
with a small steam engine connected to each driving axle 
instead of concentrating power in one large unit, have 
been largely confined to Europe. Those interested in 
the engineering features of this locomotive design, will 
find a valuable description in the February, 1943, edition 
of V. D. I. 

In Europe, many efforts have been made in the pro- 
duction of steam turbine locomotives, both condensing 
and non-condensing. A number of these locomotives are 
still in operation, indicating some success in this direc- 
tion. American horsepower requirements on the order 
of 5,000 to 6,000, raise the question as to whether one 
turbine and one gearbox, or individual turbines and drives 
would be the preferable method of transmitting power 
to the wheels. Both solutions have their drawbacks, 
which suggests the reason why the General Electric- 
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Union Pacific’s experimental steam-turbine locomotive 
was developed with electric drive. This unit contained a 
high-pressure oil-burning boiler and a condensing tur- 
bine. Generally, it has been the experience that a con- 
denser unit so complicates design and maintenance as 
to make that feature of the steam turbine locomotive un- 
satisfactory, although it is admitted. that a successful 
conclusion would produce power with far less water 
than the cylinder-type locomotive. 

The non-condensing turbine offers a possible slight 
advantage in terms of horsepower output per unit of 
steam, compared with reciprocating cylinders, but the 
variation in turbine efficiency with load will materially 
affect the overall efficiency of a direct-connected design, 
and when used with the electric drive, transmission losses 
must be taken into account. 

We are looking forward with a great deal of interest 
to the performance of the steam-turbine, non-condensing, 
direct-drive unit which will shortly be in service on the 
Pennsylvania. 


Gas-Turbine Locomotives 


Another development which we may expect to hear 
more about in the next ten years is the gas turbine loco- 
motive for road service. 

Gas turbines are not new and a long list of inventions 
is associated with this principle, going back as far as a 
patent taken in 1791. It was not until early in this 
century, however, that gas turbines were produced that 
showed plus efficiencies, and even today their most effec- 
tive applications are under conditions where the gas 
for driving purposes is derived as a by-product of some 
other operation, such as superchargers used on airplane 
motors and gas turbines employed to drive compressors 
in Houdry process refinery installations. The only loco- 
motive application reported so far is the Brown-Boveri 
development in Switzerland, which utilizes an electric 
drive. . 

There are good grounds for optimism as to future of 
the gas turbine. Metallurgical progress, spurred by the 
war, has developed materials capable of sustaining ap- 
preciable stresses at temperatures above 1,000 deg. F. 
without failure, excessive creep and other difficulties. 
Reputable manufacturers of gas turbines report that these 
alloys will operate at an inlet temperature of 1,200 deg. F. 
with the same reliability as existing materials used in 
steam turbines at 900 deg. F. 

For locomotive operation, and basing design charac- 
teristics on an inlet temperature of 1,200 deg. F., gas 
turbine prime mover equipment would weigh approxi- 
mately the same and occupy approximately the same 
space as the present road Diesel locomotive of equal 
power. 

Proponents of this type of locomotive claim that it will 
have a lower initial cost than the Diesel although about 
twice that of the steam locomotive; also that availability 
and dollar efficiency of fuel consumption will equal that 
of the Diesel and that maintenance costs will be less. 

Despite the natural enthusiasm of the gas turbine’s 
proponents, it is difficult to visualize its attaining the effi- 
ciency of the present well-designed Diesel engine, which 
burns fuel oil in the cylinders at a temperature of 3,000 
deg. F., and which has about twice the thermal efficiency 
of any known gas turbine. 

It is interesting to note that there is no theoretical 
reason why the gas turbine should not become an adjunct 
to the Diesel engine, since the temperature and pressure 
of the Diesel exhaust are in line with the requirements 
of the turbine. It should be possible to increase the 
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thermal efficiency of the Diesel by adding to its own i 
normal heat conversion some 18 per cent of the heat left [if 
in the exhaust, thus eliminating that parasitic loss. This J - 
suggests the possibility of developing a brake horsepower ff 
hour at as little as one-third of a pound of fuel oil. Time fhy 
will tell whether such an attempt to squeeze the last foot By 
pound of work out of the fuel will be worth the cost. fine 
lon 
of 
hoy 


I have attempted in the course of this discussion to Js! 
highlight current trends in motive power development J" 
from the standpoint of the engineer. It is impossible, §«¢ 
however, to dissociate such a discussion from the many f° 
factors in practical railroading which, in the final anal- fide 
ysis, must and should influence the evolution of motive 
power. 

These considerations include operating costs and fixed 
charges, adaptability -to the services involved, availability 
of fuel and water supply and density of traffic. Other 
factors, too, such as the future of our national fuel 
economy with relation to petroleum, and the influence of J | 
great government power projects must be taken into [itive 
account. cent 

Main-line electrification, especially in some sections of fin f 
western and southern lines appears a decided postwar give 
possibility. Cheaper metals for transmission lines, cheap fstat 
power available in large blocks, low interest rates in fhe « 
investments to encourage postwar employment, vacuum fran 
tube converters and other developments may offset pre- fthis 
war obstacles to a wider use of electric locomotives, par- Jand 
ticularly if an unfavorable situation with respect to gpres 
petroleum should retard the normal growth of the Diesel gpist 
road locomotive. the 

Pound for pound, the electric locomotive can outhaul §(3) 
either a steam or Diesel locomotive, its tractive force fside- 
being limited only by the weight on drivers. The energy fo 0 
from the line is practically unlimited, so that the amount fof a 
of horsepower the locomotive can develop is restricted f'Ype 
only by the amount of current the motors can carry four 
without overheating. equi 

A further possibility is a combination of mainline elec- thus 
trification and the use of Diesel-electric switchers and gent 
local freight train units, with the locomotives designed shou 
to operate on overhead power on the main line, and to fated 
operate on the Diesel engine in locations where overhead 
power is not available. 

In concluding this discussion of motive power, I should §port 
like to emphasize one fact: While we may look forward effici 
with considerable interest to the appearance of more and icon 
efficient types of locomotives in the next ten years, there #"0ur 
is no doubt that the steam locomotive will continue tof*llin 
play a major role for a long time to come. count 

Steam, Diesel and electric locomotives—all three—were He 
in active development when the war interfered with fur- gen 
ther design changes. These developments will be re gWter 
newed with intensified vigor when hostilities cease. Thej*"as 
dominant progress will be toward steam locomotives o perhe 
still greater power, efficiency and availability, and a com stoke 
tinued rapid evolution of Diesel locomotives for freight gn n 
and passenger service. other 

There is always a danger, in talking about the future, roller 
of overlooking the practical realities of the present. —I™Pre 

In the sense of the immediate postwar period, tomor- travel 
row’s locomotives are already here—locomotives of fargMeans 
greater efficiency than the bulk of the motive power ongfat s 
which our railroads are forced to rely in the presemlgeped 
emergency. To the extent that these modern locomotive of the 
have found their way into service, they are producing outg - 
standing performances. They are demonstrating, furfPellway 
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thermore, the capacity which the railroads will need, 
replacing present obsolete equipment, if they are to meet 
own [ihe intense competition which will follow the first days 
it left fof peace. 

This | As we look toward the more distant future, conscious 
ower fof railroad history past and present, it seems certain that 
Time four expanding industrial civilization will require ex- 
t foot Fpanding functions of our great railroad system, including 
st. the vital job of hauling heavy, basic commodities over 
long distances at low rates, a job which no other mode 
of transportation can perform as well. We may be 
hopeful that a public understanding of the close relation- 
ship between our very survival as a nation and the sur- 
vival of our railroads, now being demonstrated, will help 
create conditions under which the railroads will be free 
to develop their greatest usefulness. We may be con- 
fdent, furthermore, that in this march of progress the 
builders of motive power will continue to see to it that 
tomorrow’s locomotives will always be ready when they 
are needed—today. 
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Other Discussion 

| fuel 

ice of | R. P. Johnson, chief engineer, The Baldwin Locomo- 
. into tive Works, emphasized the importance of a dollars-and- 


cents appraisal of the various factors in locomotive cost 
in finally determining the choice of motive power for a 
given situation. In commenting on Mr. Davenport’s 
statement that “tomorrow’s” locomotives are already here, 
he called particular attention to the four-cylinder rigid 
frame type of steam locomotive, listing six advantages of 
this type of construction: (1) the use of a shorter stroke 
and lower piston speeds allows higher mean effective 
pressure at a given locomotive speed; (2): the lower 
piston load permits a smaller bearing at the back end of 
the main rods and reduces the weight of moving parts; 
(3) the rod arrangement is simple, requiring a main 
side-rod connection large enough to transmit the load 
to one pair of drivers only; (4) splitting up the drivers 
of a 4-8-4 locomotive into two groups as in the 4-4-4-4 
type reduces machine friction; (5) a 4-4-4-4 type with 
four 20-in. cylinders, each with a 12-in, piston valve is 
equivalent to a 28-in. cylinder with a 24-in. piston valve, 
thus increasing the ability to handle steam more effi- 
cently ; (6) the maintenance of this type of locomotive 
should be less than that of a 4-8-4, a 2-10-4, or an articu- 
lated type locomotive. 

H. A. Townsend, chief mechanical engineer, Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., called attention to Mr. Daven- 
should port’s statement that, despite the much higher thermal 
rward @cfliciency of the Diesel locomotive than that of the steam 
-e andgcomotive, the fuel costs per locomotive horsepower- 
- there hour are not greatly different and pointed out that in 
iue toglling transportation it is the dollars and cents that 

count, 
_were| He reviewed the tremendous improvements which have 
fh fur-fen made in the steam locomotive, mentioning feed- 
be re-gater heating, the superheater, the improvements in gas 
_ Thei*teas through the boiler and steam areas through the su- 
ves of pPetheater, the Thermic syphon, circulators, improved 
a con gtokers, grates, and refractory arches; the booster, which 
freight #an now operate at speeds of 30 to 35 miles an hour, and 

other machinery improvements, including cast-steel beds, 
Future, pller bearings, force-feed lubrication, automatic wedges, 
it. ~|™proved pneumatic sanding equipment, and the long- 
romor-g'tavel valve gear. He stressed the poppet valve as a 
of fagMeans of increasing the horsepower output and suggested 
ver ongthat some of the new alloy-steels which have been devel- 
yresenoped during the war will influence the future development 
rotivegol the steam locomotive. 
1g out 
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Plan Research 
on Freight Claims 


transportation of freight were adopted at the annual 

meeting of the Freight Claim division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 25-27, 

Heading the list of the measures which were proposed 
is a central research laboratory at which containers and 
loading methods can be tested for the purpose of estab- 
lishing specifications that can be incorporated in tariffs. 
It was recommended in a resolution passed by the 
members that such a laboratory be established in the 
Freight Container Bureau of the A. A. R. 

The meeting, over which Chairman C. D. Hart, gen- 
eral claim agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
presided, was attended by 325 representatives of the rail- 
roads, the Army and other governmental departments. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Chairman, J. J. 
McManus, freight claim agent of the Northern Pacific; 
first vice-chairman, J. M. Heath, freight claim agent 
of the Lehigh Valley; and second vice-chairman, G. W. 
Loderhose, freight claim agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. 


Bp craneportasi and postwar measures to insure safer 


Research Committee Formed 


To further perfect claim prevention and settlement, 
a Special Committee and Freight Claim Research and 
Planning has been appointed by the division, “to go into 
all phases of present organization and procedures with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of claim work in the 
postwar period and into matters that may be subject to 
improvement now.” This committee reported that it 
had prepared an agenda of 47 proposals for freight claim 
and loss and damage prevention which it would use as a 
basis for further study and action. The committee con- 
sists of the following: 


C. H. Dietrich (chairman), executive vice-chairman 
of the Freight Claim division; T. B. Barry, freight claim 
agent of the Western Pacific; H. V. Cooper, freight 
claim agent of the Missouri Pacific; G. S. Gaillard, gen- 
eral claim agent of the Central of Georgia; A. G. Gil- 
mour, general freight claim agent of the-Canadian Na- 
tional; M. A. Hartigan, Jr., general claim agent of the 
Virginian; W. C. Johnson, freight claim agent of the 
Chicago & North Western; H. W. Kerns, assistant 
freight claim agent of the Pennsylvania; G. W. Loder- 
hose, freight claim agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; F. G. Love, superintendent of property 
protection of the New York Central; M. C. Manning, 
freight claim agent of the Maine Central; J. T. Mc- 
Manmon, general freight claim agent of the Great North- 
ern; J. J. McManus, freight claim agent of the Northern 
Pacific ; J. L. Puig, freight claim agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; and A. V. Tate, assistant general claim agent of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. s 

The importance of postwar plans was emphasized by 
Chairman Hart who said, that next to good service in 
the transportation of freight, the prompt settlement of 
claims will be the best solicitor the railroads can have 
in the competitive postwar period. 

Continuing he said: 


“This does not mean that claims should be paid before liability 
is established and the amount of the damage determined, but 
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that ‘essential facts should be obtained promptly and the claim 
disposed of either by payment or disallowance without delay. 

“Although loss and damage to freight has increased to $42,- 
050,364 in 1943,” he continued, “it is not within hailing distance 
of the amount paid in World War I. The first war year of 
World War I was 1918 and of World War II it was 1942. 
Ton-miles in 1942 were 66.8 per cent in excess of those of 1918 
but the loss and damage bill was 42.6 per cent less than in 1918. 
In the second war year, the comparative showing is still better. 
Loss and damage in 1943 was 59.8 per cent less than in 1919, 
in the face of an increase of 97.5 per cent in ton-miles. 

“This indicates the value of our campaign over the past 22 
years and indicates also that shipper and carrier, working to- 
gether, can reduce this bill when the lights go on again and we 
return to peacetime pursuits.” 


Safe Transportation Vital to War 


Safe transportation of material to battle fronts was 
the subject discussed by Brig. Gen. Robert H. Wylie. 
assistant chief of transportation of the Army, who said 
in part: 


“With us there is no answer to failure. If the stuff does not 
get there, it means that an attack fails, a soldier goes hungry, 
or a plan of operation miscarries. If it arrives in bad order, 
it means that a fighting man is rendered idle because of lack of 
equipment—which is just as advantageous to the enemy as if he 
were a casualty. Or it means that a vital message does not carry 
through in a New Guinea jungle because a telephone wire snapped 
through damage done in transit, or it means that a man died 
because of the surgical supplies that were not there, or that a 
bomber was grounded because there was not fuel. There is 
no way to settle claims on things like that. 

“In sum, we can’t fail, because if we do, the whole nation 
fails with us. Every one of us in transportation knows that 
while transportation cannot win the war, a failure in transporta- 
tion can surely forfeit the war. The rigors of war are too tough 
for boxes made in accordance with the standards of peace. We 
are stacking things higher in freight cars. The stuff has to 
hold up in the roughest seas and in voyages measured in five-digit 
figures. 

It must survive handling off of ships.onto landing craft, 
and the rough treatment of being put ashore where equipment 
is scanty or perhaps non-existent. The V-board container, which 
is now standard for military shipments, has a bursting strength 
of some three times the old domestic fibre or corrugated box— 
and its waterproof qualities are much greater in proportion. 

“Under the pressure of war, we have learned new methods 
and devised techniques that may be of continuing value. I don’t 
want to suggest that it will clarify your addressing system to 
start calling Omaha by some such name as ‘Toad’ or Walla 
Walla by the designation of ‘Bugs.’ But I do think that some 
of the practices in uniformity and brevity will prove useful to 
the railroads themselves, and I am still more certain that our 
experiments in improved packaging will rebound to the assistance 
of the railroads. 

“There are lessons of lasting benefit in our system of traffic 
control by which the Transportation Corps and other agencies 
of the government, with the consistent cooperation of the rail- 
roads, have been able to handle a volume of passengers and goods 
that we would not have thought possible a few years ago. Our 
system of permits and controls, extending not only to Army ship- 
ments but also to Navy and lend-lease traffic and other commercial 
traffic, has meshed the performance of inland transportation with 
the capability of our ports. We have avoided both apoplexy at 
the centers and paralysis at the termini of our transportation 
system.” 


Every department of railroading has a responsibility in 
the safe transportation of freight, John J. Brinkworth, 
vice-president and general manager of the New York 
Central, asserted in addressing the meeting. He said 
further : 

“If we are going to get results, we have got to pin it down to 
definite and specific activity both on the part of the shipping 
and receiving public and, particularly, on the part of railroad 
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employees. It is the duty and responsibility of the car inspector 
to inspect and mark cars for the proper lading to which they 
are to be designed. It is the duty and obligation of yard crews 
who serve industrial plants and l.c.l. freight house locations to 
see that proper cars are placed at the various loading points in 
accordance with the markings of the car inspector, as previously 
mentioned. 

“In the yards the old subject of rough handling is constantly 
with us. It has been determined by actual test that a 4-m.-p.-h, 
coupling speed is reasonable and should permit switching without 
damage to contents. Switching crews should be so instructed, 
and supervision should constantly watch this feature and call 
attention to any cases of severe impact in switching. A number 
of our yards are equipped with hump facilities, and it is of the 
utmost importance that the grades of such yards be proper and 
that cars are switched without heavy impact. It is the duty of 
the yardmaster constantly to watch this feature because the 
item of rough handling is outstanding in your freight claim 
reports. 

“Tt is the duty and obligation of engine crews on switching en- 
gines to handle cars carefully. Engine crews on road trains 
have a direct interest in freight claim prevention. Trains today 
are fast and heavy, and proper handling of air by the engine- 
man, proper observance of signals, proper observance of speed 
restrictions, and everything that goes toward smooth handling 
are of absolute necessity to avoid the heavy shocks that 
sometimes occur in our road freight train operation. 

“Tt is the duty of the receiving clerk to see that the freight 
unloaded from the shipper’s truck is in proper condition, in 
proper containers, properly marked, and that the shipping order 
shows the proper description and complete information on the 
shipment. The freight house checker must check the freight 
properly at the time of its receipt from the shipper’s truck, must 
see that it is properly loaded onto the freight station trucks and 
moved to the proper destination car. 

“The freight house trucker must handle the freight assigned 
to him in a careful manner so as not to drop it from the truck 
or knock it against some obstruction, and, of particular im- 
portance, he must see that it is placed in the proper destination 
car. 

The stevedore or checker at the car must see that the 
freight is properly loaded to avoid not only direct damage to 
the freight but contact with other freight. The bill clerk has a 
very definite obligation and responsibility to see that the waybill 
is prepared with complete information so that the car will travel 
through to destination without no-bill troubles. The track man 
must see that the track is in good condition, to avoid derailments 
from this cause, which enters to such a large extent into freight 
claim payments. 

“The avoiding of derailments or accidents because of signal 
conditions is definitely a help in the reduction of freight claims. 
Finally, I cannot stress too strongly the importance of freight 
agent supervision and divisional organization supervision con- 
stantly to visit and observe the handling of both carload and less 
carload freight, all with the thought in mind of the importance 
of getting freight from origin to destination without damage, 
loss or unusual delay.” 


Claim Prevention ™ 


Henry C. Pribble, general claim agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, pointed out that arbitrations and 
appeals in connection with prorating freight claim pay- 
ments have been reduced over the years until they have 
“dwindled to a mere dribble.” This, he explained, has 
been due to the railroads’ “sound and sensible principles 
and practices in the investigation and disposition 
claims.” 

Progress made in the prevention of loss and damage 
and plans for future action were outlined in the report 
of the Committee on the Prevention of Loss and Dan 
age, of which E. B. DeVilbiss, manager of the insuranct 
department of the Pennsylvania, was chairman. The 
report, in part, follows: 


“The continuance of the war and its inevitable effects hav? 
intensified the prevention problems of carriers. The rapid tur 
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over and acute shortage of labor, increased use of old and reused 
containers, inadequate packaging of merchandise and general 
inattention to recommended good practices of handling freight 
and maintaining suitable records, have made the general situation 
worse rather than better. 

“We mentioned last year that several members had increased 
their road forces and their supervisory forces. One member has 
now reported the assignment of experienced agency men to 
supervisory work on each division, devoting their time to agency 
supervision, with particular emphasis on less_carload freight. 
Appeal is made to the membership to do likewise. 

“Your committee, last fall, sponsored a course of training in 
packing and loading freight under the auspices of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Sixty-five repre- 
sentatives of member carriers and others took advantage of this 
opportunity to refresh their knowledge and keep abreast of the 
changes in the technique of designing, manufacturing and closure 
of shipping cases, and in the stowing and bracing of cars. In 
the opinion of all who took this course, it was worth the time 
and the effort. More courses of this kind should be inaugurated. 

“Although we are firmly of the opinion that container manu- 
facturers can contribute a great deal to the scientific develop- 
ment of better containers for the safe transportation of bottled 
goods by carefully studying the container needs of various sizes 
and shapes of bottles, we still doubt this will be done until each 
shipper of bottled goods insists upon container manufacturers 
concentrating upon laboratory and research developments as a 
part of the service which should be rendered to customers. 

“People have been wont to say that the principal trouble is not 
with the Container, but rests in the abuse of the container; we 
agree that this is a large factor. All handlers, shippers, carriers, 
and receivers are guilty in some degree, and one of the purposes of 
the prevention campaign is to secure a good container and good 
handling. We think we can approach this end by establishing a 
system under which destination agents and consignees will report 
deficiencies, which can be relayed to the source and reach the 
authorities in charge of supervision. ; 

“There are three important failures in the use of reused con- 
tainers—failure of the container to fit the contents, causing 
broken joints—failure to close the container properly, a very 
prominent failure with large containers cut down to smaller size— 
failure to use strapping to increase the security of reused con- 
tainers. These are usually glaring faults subject to ready ob- 
servation, even by inexperienced personnel, who, seeing such 
examples every day, readily reach the conclusion that they will 
withstand transportation. 


Eggs and Sewer Pipe 


“A large increase in damage to eggs has resulted from a 
number of factors. With a view to designing a stronger fibre 
box (now generally used due to the shortage of wood), laboratory 
tests were made of practically all fibre boxes on the market by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, egg and storage interests. 
New and improved boxes were designed. Specifications for those 
boxes, also for the improved nailing of the wood box, have been 
docketed by the classification committees for public hearing. 

“In Eastern Claim Conference territory, a working committee 
was appointed to restudy the sewer pipe situation. This com- 
mittee consists of a field representative from each of three large 
originating carriers, headed by the assistant chief engineer of the 
Freight Container Bureau, and its purpose is to gain further 
improvement in loading and bracing of sewer pipe. 

“The furniture damage problem has been under consideration 
by the chief traffic officers, the National Furniture Traffic Con- 
ference, and the classification committees. Pending further action 
mM respect to rates and classification, a number of men were 
authorized to work under the jurisdiction of the classification 
committees, and to visit furniture manufacturing plants to ascer- 
fain the conditions and to advise manufacturers of changes neces- 
sary to make their packing conform to present requirements. 
Nine men and a supervisor comprise the inspection group, which 
will also look into loading methods. It is proposed to consume 
one year from July, 1943, to determine what additional steps 
may be necessary, based upon the findings made. 

A special committee of the Division has been appointed to 
study furniture, each territory being represented thereon. This 
committee will study the entire field and report in due course. 

Good management makes place for special supervision when 
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required to protect some continuing bad situation where regular 
means are not available. This can often be done by the simple 
device of changing routine. Under present conditions the suc- 
cessful handling of furniture is a very difficult operation. Ex- 
perience shows that much unnecessary damage occurs when 
furniture handling is left to the undivided, undirected attention 
of a group of freight handlers; therefore, the thought has been 
developed that in large freight houses one foreman or other key 
man should have added to his duties that of studying and advising 
on the proper handling of furniture for the benefit of the various 
gang leaders or foremen. This thought is worth considering in 
other situations. 

“Members will remember the vast movement of tool machines 
to the various defense plants when the war started and the 
successful plan whereby destination roads selected certain repre- 
sentatives to report failures, which origin road representatives 
followed up with shippers. This plan is still available. 

“We recommend that Operating-Transportation division load- 
ing pamphlet No. 21 covering machinery be placed with each 
machinery shipper on member railroads and with car foremen, 
traffic representatives and agents, and that shippers be urged 
to call on the car department or other designated officers when 
they are not absolutely sure of the requirements. 


Stop-Off and Multiple-Load Shipments 


“The movements to defense plants mentioned above will some 
day represent a return movement of secondhand machinery and 
we suggest that now is the time to plan for the same setup used 
for supervising the original move. We shall have available the 
educational material prepared by the Freight Container Bureau 
in respect to crating and skidding. It will be necessary to enlist 
the interest of the Traffic and Industrial departments in order 
that prospective movements will be known in time to supply 
the shipper with the necessary rules and other advisory material. 
We recommend that members now make preliminary preparation. 

“Last year we mentioned the hope that’ early conclusion would 
be reached in respect to regulations locating the responsibility for 
the loading, unloading, restowing, and checking of the individual 
consignments in stop-off and multiple-load cars. Our hope has 
not yet been realized. 

“Some shippers of sacked goods have devised a simple method 
of separating multiple loads by placing separate lots in each end 
of the car, tapered to the doorway, covering the load with paper 
and placing the succeeding loads over the paper. This has the 
effect we seek, of permitting the first consignee to remove his 
consignment without disturbing the balance of the load. 

“A shipper desiring to meet government regulations and still 
serve his customer satisfactorily will consider the use of bulk- 
heads for segregation purposes. The railroads have found bulk- 
heads successful in their own loading; shippers will also. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


“The upward trend in damage to fruits and vegetables can be 
attributed rather definitely to many factors beyond the control 
of the carriers, as well as to the hazards of wartime rail trans- 
portation. Scarcity of materials, shortage of manpower; relaxa- 
tion of supervision; as well as certain features of price control 
have diverted attention from the importance of using tried and 
proven methods, under the guise of wartime emergency, without 
due regard to the fact that damage to an inadequately prepared 
shipment is even more inevitable under wartime transportation 
than it is in normal times. The fact is that failure to comply 
with the specifications of authorized containers; the use of sub- 
stitute containers made of various materials, and non-compliance 
with loading rules, are a prolific source of damage. 

“One of the most important direct influences of wartime trans- 
portation on fruits and vegetables arises from the necessity of 
conserving motive power and refrigerator cars, as promulgated 
by O. D. T. General Order 18 requiring heavier loading. Des- 
tination inspection findings and suggestions have been used to 
good advantage by some shippers in their efforts to develop safe 
maximum loading methods. The use of cushioning material over 
the floor racks of refrigerator cars loaded with commodities in 
sacks, notably potatoes and onions, has made it possible to 
comply with the 25 per cent to 40 per cent increase in weight 
of these carloads required by O. D. T. 18, with no material in- 
crease in transportation damage.” 
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- Railroads-in-War News 








Disputes on Vacations 
Going Separate Ways 


Three go through the Railway 
Labor Act procedures while 
two go to Perkins 


Following through in accordance with 
the pattern fashioned during the year-end 
wage controversy which brought on War 
Department operation of the railroads, the 
disputes regarding the paid-vacations phase 
of the settlement are being processed under 
the Railway Labor Act insofar as they 
concern the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, while the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
have taken their case to President Roose- 
velt who has referred it to Secretary of 
Labor Perkins. 

The B. of R. T. and the B. of L. E. ac- 
cepted the President as arbiter of the year- 
end controversy while the other three 
unions refused; and there has resulted the 
present split between the two groups. 


Will Arbitrate—With respect to the 
vacations dispute involving the B. of L. 
F. & E., the O. R. T. and the S. U. of 
N. A., the National Mediation Board an- 
nounced last week that it had secured an 
agreement between those unions and the 
carriers for arbitration of the controversy. 
The board of arbitration consists of L. W. 
Horning, vice-president—personnel, New 
York Central, selected by the railroads; 
Carl J. Goff, assistant president, B. of L. 
F. & E., selected by the unions; and I. L. 
Sharfman, appointed by N. M. B. when 
Messrs. Horning and Goff reported their 
inability to agree upon the third member. 
Dr. Sharfman was chairman of the Na- 
tional. Railway Labor Panel emergency 
board which last year recommended the 


eight-cents-per-hour increase for  non- 
operating employees. Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Vinson disapproved, thus 


launching what became the non-op phase 
of the year-end crisis. 


How Many Days Is “a Week”?— 
The arbitration of the vacations dispute 
will begin at Chicago “within 10 days,” 
the N. M. B. announcement of April 28 
said. As the announcement also pointed 
out, the Railway Labor Act makes the 
award of an arbitration board “final and 
binding upon the parties.” It is filed with 
the United States District Court and the 
court enforces the award. The principal 
issues involve the amount of service that 
must be rendered by an employee to entitle 
him to a vacation; a formula for deter- 


mining the amount of vacation pay, includ- 
ing a determination as to whether “one 
week” means six days or seven days; and 
the time in which vacations shall be taken 
and the conditions under which they may 
be denied and pay allowed in lieu thereof. 


Chance for Conflicting Decisions— 
The issues in the dispute involving the 
B. of R. T. and the B. of L. E. are the 
same except for the first, these two or- 
ganizations having agreed with the carriers 
that vacations will be given those working, 
during the preceding calendar year, 160 
basic days in miles or hours. The pro- 
posal of the other organizations is that vaca- 
tions be given those performing service in 
four or more calendar months of the pre- 
ceding year. 

It was stated at the Department of Labor 
this week that Secretary Perkins had not 
yet decided how she would proceed to the 
settlement of the dispute. Some specula- 
tion in connection with the situation has 
pointed to the possibility of conflicting deci- 
sions. In that connection, it has been sug- 
gested that Secretary Perkins might avoid 
such a conflict by naming the Sharfman 
board as her board, too; but the’ split 
among the labor organizations might pre- 
clude such a seemingly happy solution. 


O. D. T. Reinstates Movement of 
Bulk Grain on Lakes 


Movement of bulk grain on the Great 
Lakes, including grain consigned to or by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, was 
reinstated May 2 by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. “Congestion at elevators 
in the lower lake ports caused by this sea- 
son’s unprecedented bulk grain movement 
made the reinstatement necessary,” the an- 
nouncement said. 


The reinstatement was effected by Par-, 


tial Revocation of Suspension Order ODT 
25A-1 and Amendment 1 to General Order 
25A. The original suspension order will 
remain in effect for Great Lakes vessels 
carrying other commodities until May 15. 


Hails Railroad Cooperation on 
Wastepaper Salvage 


Expressing his “gratification” at the 
work being done by railroads in connection 
with the salvage of wastepaper, H. M. 
Faust, director of the War Production 
Board’s Salvage Division, noted in an April 
29 statement that the industry reported 
2,360,000 Ib. for January and 2,700,000 Ib. 
for February. And this does not include 
the total amount salvaged by railroads, 
owing to the fact that some of them turn 
their paper over to local organizations. 

Individual railroads reporting “striking 
increases” in the poundage salvaged were 
listed by Mr. Faust as the Louisville & 
Nashville; Pennsylvania; Union Pacific; 
and New York Central. 





New “Don’t Travel” 


Appeal by O.D.T, 


Johnson asks public to leave 
transportation facilities for 
“invasion traffic” 




























Another “don’t travel” appeal was mac 
this week by Director Johnson of the Office 
of Defense Transportation who based 
this latest plea for public cooperatioy 
largely on the fact that “this is an invasion 
year” when passenger transportation facili 
ties must be made available for wounded 
soldiers returning on hospital ships and 
replacements moving to ports of embarka- 
tion. 


Travelers May Be Stranded—“The 
transportation system must be free to re- 
spond to any demands that the occasion 
may make upon it,’ Colonel Johnson said. 
“Any unessential traveler who gets caught 
in the invasion traffic will have only him- 
self to blame if he is indefinitely stranded, 
or finds his Pullman reservations sum- 
marily canceled, or finds passenger schet- 
ules temporarily disrupted and _ intercity 
buses completely swamped.” For “those 
who must travel,” the O. D. T. had this 


advice: 

Check with the railroad company for the least 
crowded trains and times. 

Dai count on return reservations being avail- 
able. 

Allow ample time to compensate for late trains 
and buses, missed connections, etc. 

Be prepared to wait long hours in railroad and 
bus stations. 

Be ready to stand in buses and in coach aisles. 

arty your own lunch, or be ready for long 
waits for dining car service, or perhaps no din 
ing car service. 

Travel with the minimum of baggage; don't 
take anything you can’t carry yourself; red caps 
may not always be available. 


Too Much Even Last Year—The 
O. D. T. statement also recalled how las 
year’s “flood of travelers taxed the mr 
tion’s bus and railroad facilities to ¢a’ 
pacity, with occasional overflows on holiday 
week ends”; and O. D. T. fears that “the 
public’s desire to travel will be evel 
greater this year.” Thus Colonel Johnson’ 
warning that “if all the people who at 
planning to travel this year were actually 
to go, it would be impossible to handle the 
crush even with the present facilities.” He 
added that “with the invasion in the offing 
it may be stated categorically that any sub 
stantial increase in travel simply can’t b 
handled.” 

Then came the O. D. T. director’s & 
pression of his hope that the country @ 
carry on with the “self-imposed restr 
tions” which have thus far held off 
imposition of travel priorities. He pointe! 
out, however, that this can be done onl 
“if everyone rigidly refrains from traveling 
unless the travel is urgently, vitally, 2 
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essentially connected with the war effort.” 
Later on the statement says that even 
though no pfiorities have been imposed, 
“he practice is growing for the transporta- 
tion systems throughout the country to 
serve men and women in uniform first. 
The practice of letting them through the 
train gates and of letting them board buses 
first is becoming common.” 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
passenger facilities for some time have 
been so loaded that increases of two or 
three per cent in traffic have resulted in 
congestion. To handle such “jams,” the 
railroads “have already found it neces- 
sary, at times, to limit the number of pas- 
sengers let through the train gates, and bus 
companies have had to restrict the number 
of passengers.” 


Few Extra Services—Meanwhile, per- 
mits under O. D. T.’s_ passenger-train 
“freeze” order (General Order No. 24) 
for additional Summer services “will be 
limited generally to coach trains for oper- 
ation only between Saturday and Sunday 
midnight,” such trains using commuter 
equipment that would otherwise be idle. 
Requests for additional Pullman sleeping 
cars for Summer service “will be denied.” 

The actual running of extra trains, how- 
ever, “irrespective of permits that have 
been issued,” will depend upon “the de- 
mands of the armed services.” It is pointed 
out that organized troop movements al- 
ready absorb more than half of all Pull- 
man cars and more than a third of all day 
coaches. Another third of the day coaches 
and much of the intercity bus space are 
taken up by furlough travel and travel of 
individual service men on orders, O. D. T. 
also estimates. With travel facilities avail- 
able for civilians thus shrunk, “essential 
travel has increased steadily since the out- 
break of the war, and travel on the whole 
has trebled since 1941.” 


F. B. Dow Becomes Assistant 
Director of O. D. T. 


Fayette B. Dow has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in charge of liquid transport, Di- 
rector Johnson announced last week. Mr. 
Dow has been in charge of petroleum trans- 
port for O.D.T. since its organization— 
first as assistant to the late Director East- 
man, and then as director of the Division 
of Petroleum and Other Liquid Transport. 


Journal Bearing Materials 


Supplementing Bulletin 4, issued on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943, by the A. A. R. Committee 


,on Journal Bearing Development, a new 


Bulletin No. 5 has just been released cover- 
ing the further work of this committee 
in investigating the possibility of savings 
in strategic materials by changes in the 
design and composition of journal bearings. 
The conclusions, based on carefully con- 
ducted tests and specified procedures, are 
given by the committee in the following : 

(1) Any of the bearings tested, having 
lead-base lining materials, regardless of 
design or composition, perform satisfac- 
torily, as long as they are running on the 
lining. 

(2) Considering the journal-box assem- 
bly as a whole, i. e., the axle, lined bearing, 
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wedge and box, major changes in com- 
position and construction of the bearing 
can be made without materially affecting 
the dissipation of the frictional heat gen- 
erated within the assembly. 

(3) The performance of an aluminum- 
alloy insert in a composite bearing indicates 
the advisability of further investigation of 
materials which have heretofore not been 
considered as bearing metals. 


Expect Mounting Sleeping-Car 
Cancellations, McCarthy Warns 


Without straying into what he called an 
“unfamiliar role of military commentator,” 
Henry J. McCarthy, assistant director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, told 
the New England Shippers Advisory Board, 
in Portland, Me., April 27, that, with the 
returning movement of war wounded from 
Atlantic ports to hospitals and homes, last- 
minute cancellations of entire carloads of 
sleeping car accommodations may occur at 
any time. “There simply will not be suf- 
ficient sleeping cars available to the civilian 
traveler to meet the potential demands of 
the tourist traffic—or the vacationer,” Mr. 
McCarthy pointed out. 

“Here in Maine, and along the entire 
Atlantic Seaboard there are going to be 
extremely tight passenger facilities—espe- 
cially for sleeping car accommodations,” he 





Army Railroaders in Persia 
Decorated by U.S. S. R. 


Eleven Transportation Corps offi- 
cers, several former railroadmen, re- 
ceived decorations when Joseph 
Stalin, president, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, conferred awards 
recently on 33 officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Army, it 
was announced by the War Depart- 
ment, April 26. The awards were 
made, it was said, “for the success- 
ful performance of the mission of 
the Persian Gulf Command in the 
movement of arms, equipment and 
food supplies for the Soviet Union, 
thus affording great assistance to the 
Red Army in its struggle with the 
Nazi German invaders.” 

Transportation officers received 
the following citations: Order of Ku- 
tusov, Third Class: Col. Edward F. 
Brown (New York City); Col. Paul 
F. Yount (Alliance, O.) ; Order of 
the Fatherland’s War, First Class: 
Lt. Col. Walter D. Brennan (Seattle, 
Wash.) ; Lt. Col. Aubrey M. Bruce 
(Former Master Mech., Ill. Term. 
R. R., Alton, Ill.) ; Lt. Col. John J. 
Clutz (Former Div. Engr., P. R. R., 
Silver Spring, Md.) ; Maj. Emery C. 
Creager (Long Beach, Calif.) ; Lt. 
Col. Oscar E. Cole (Former Master 
Mech., Houston Belt & Term., Hous- 
ton, Tex.); Order of the Father- 
land’s War, Second Class—Maj. 
James H. Gildea (Asst. Supt., U. P., 
Laramie, Wyo.) ; Maj. Worthington 
C. Smith (Missoula, Mont.) ; Maj. 
Gerald Sadler (Percilla, Tex.) ; 
Order of the Red Star: Capt. Rich- 
ard P. Drennan (Washington, D. C.). 











warned some 300 shippers and receivers of 
freight, gathered with railroad and high- 
way transportation officials at the Perfect 
Shipping Week meeting of Maine and New 
Hampshire Shippers Boards. Reminding 
them of the “shameful spectacle that oc- 
curred in the Florida travel season this last 
winter,” a recurrence of which is hoped 
to be avoided, the O. D. T. official stated 
that along this seaboard “there can be no 
guarantee that any visitor will be able 
to secure return reservations or make the 
return trip, except upon the carriers’ 
ability.” 

Mr. McCarthy expects “domestic trans- 
port repercussions” when our “military 
forces are on the verge of their great ef- 
fort.” These, he believes, will be felt 
especially along the Atlantic Coast and in 
New England, although he observed that 
thus far New England carriers have never 
been threatened by an overburden of freight 
traffic. 

Paying tribute to those groups who 
thoughtfully have cancelled conventions be- 
cause of the travel situation, Mr. McCarthy 
reported that tourists generally will have a 
more difficult time this year than last, 
adding that “sound and long-range interest 
upon the part of your resort industry should 
establish that fact, and secure the advance 
understanding of the travelers that return 
reservations will be difficult, subject to 
delay, and last-minute cancellation.” 

“Selfish-unthinking, war-removed people 
are making general travel of the more nec- 
essary travelers more difficult than an 
aroused public conscience should permit,” 
the speaker noted, expressing doubt that 
individuals are asking to a sufficient degree 
the question “Is My Trip Necessary?” 

Discussing the rail freight picture, Mr. 
McCarthy remarked that “past and present 
contributions to transportation have been 
large and have been the result of resource- 
fulness by shipper and carrier with only an 
occasional intrusion of governmental au- 
thority.” He is confident that such volun- 
tary co-operation has resulted in “a greater 
contribution by carriers and shippers than 
would have resulted from a more authorita- 
tive and mandatory approach.” 


More Conventions Cancelled 
The Advertising Federation of America, 


the American Institute of Architects, the 


International Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America, the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, the Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians of America, the California As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and the 
Pennsylvania Retailers Association have in- 
formed the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that conventions scheduled for this 
year have been cancelled. These are in ad- 
dition to cancellations of national, regional 
and state conventions which have previously 
been announced, the O.-D. T. pointed out 
in an April 28 press release. 


Colpitts Leaves O. D. T.; Rail and 
Truck Conservation Split 


Charles B. Colpitts, eastern-southern di- 
rector of rail-truck conservation in the Of- - 
fice of Defense Transportation, has re- 
signed in order to return to the firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting engineers, 
of New York. The announcement revealed 
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that the rail and truck conservation work 
heretofore carried out by the section Mr. 
Colpitts headed will be separated, the con- 
servation of rail transportation remaining 
in the Division of Railway Transport and 
the conservation of truck transportation 
going to the Division of Motor Transport. 

The announcement also recalled how Mr. 
Colpitts came to O. D. T. in 1842 “to work 
out a comprehensive program of rail-truck 
coordination.” While such a program “has 
been held in abeyance pending the efforts 
to get the railroads and the motor carriers 
to agree on a feasible plan,” Mr. Colpitts’ 
section proceeded with its conservation 
work, “particularly the establishment of 
direct merchandise car lines to expedite the 
movement of l.c.l. freight, and to eliminate 
transfer handlings.” 


C. N. R. War Veteran, Disabled, 
Resumes His Civilian Job 


This is the story of Major Raoul Audet, 
Canadian war veteran of World War II. 
Bereft of both hands by the premature 
explosion of a grenade, he was returned 
from Europe in 1943. Recently, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Canadian National’s 
rehabilitation committee, Major Audet was 
appointed station agent at Levis, Quebec, 
where he now operates a telegraph key 
with competence and facility. 

It is his wish that attention be called 
to his case, that others who may come 
back similarly disabled will not be dis- 
couraged by their adversity. 

Prior to the war, Major Audet had 
been in the employ of the C. N. R. as an 
operator and relief agent, serving variously, 
from 1919, at Lake St. John, Malbaie, Ed- 
munston and St. Eustache. In September, 
1939, he joined up with the Chaudiere Regi- 
ment, and following experience overseas, 
returned to Canada to take charge of Val- 
cartier Camp. In 1943, he again proceeded 
overseas, and while there suffered the acci- 
dent which caused the loss of both his 
hands. When his condition permitted, 
Major Audet undertook educational and 


vocational courses: Later he was fitted 
with artificial hands. He has so mastered 
their use as to perform many manual func- 
tions—and, in addition to operating the 
telegraph, he can handle a typewriter as 
well. 

Levis, on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, and opposite Quebec City, is an 
important operating point on the lines of 
the C. N. R. to Halifax. 


Railroads Agree to Further Stay 
of Ex Parte 148 Raise 


Railroads have consented to the sus- 
pension of the increased freight rates au- 
thorized in Ex Parte 148 for a further 
period of six months beyond July 1. They 
so advised the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their reply this week to the 
commission’s recent order directing them 
to show cause why the suspension should 
not be so extended. 

At the same time, J. J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
issued a statement suggesting that a con- 
tinuation of the current downward trend 
of earnings may make it necessary for the 
carriers to apply for increased rates prior 
to January 1, 1945. He added that the 
action of Congress on the pending Boren 
bill to repeal remaining provisions of 
the land-grant-rate law “will materially 
affect future decisions as to the general 
level of rates necessary to maintain ef- 
ficient and adequate railroad service.” 


Land Grant Repealer Would Help— 
This is because under the present land- 
grant-rate set-up the railroads have to 
consider “special uncertainties as to the 
future level of rates on the vast govern- 
ment traffic on which reduced charges are 
now made on account of land grants.” In 
their formal reply to the show-cause order, 
the railroads stipulated that their consent 
to the suspension “shall not be taken as pre- 
cluding or prejudicing any application 
which they may find it necessary or de- 
sirable to make to the commission seeking 





Major Audet Signs for a War Bond, in the Presence of J. A. Trudel, Superin- 
tendent of the Levis Division 
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i increase in their general rate level 
prior to January 1, 1945, either by rein- 
statement of the increases now under sys- 
pension herein, or otherwise.” 

Giving specific figures on the recent trend 
of earnings, Mr. Pelley had this to say: 
“Because of increases in wage rates and in 
the prices of materials and supplies, operat- 
ing expenses of the railroads in 1944 are 
running some 535 million dollars a year 
higher than in 1943. Of this increase, ap- 
proximately 135 million dollars is due to 
increased prices, and 400 million dollars 
to higher wages and payroll taxes. As a 
result of these rising operating expenses, 
together with higher tax rates, railroad 
net earnings began to decline in June, 1943, 
shortly after the increased rates were sus- 
pended, and have been going down ever 
since.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 
17, 1943, page 783, the suspension now pro- 
posed to be extended applies to the freight- 
rate increases authorized in the spring of 
1942, which were estimated to amount to 
an average increase of about 4.75 per cent. 
The increases were in effect a little over a 
year, the original suspension being effective 
May 15, 1943. 


Raps Proposal to Make Travelers 
Sign Declarations 


Sharp comment on the‘adverse side came 
last week from Representative Plumley, 
Republican of Vermont, when he learned 
that the Office of Defense Transportation 
is considering a plan which would require 
travelers to sign declarations to the effect 
that their trips are necessary. As noted in 
the Railway Age of April 29, page 820, 
O.D.T. Director Johnson revealed that 
such a plan was among several proposals 
under consideration. 

Representative Plumley called the plan 
“perfectly impractical and unenforceable,” 
adding that it is “on a par with some others 
emanating heretofore from other govern- 
ment agencies—one, that farmers remove 
the shoes from their horses at night; two, 
that the mules furnished tenant farmers be 
with foal. That domestic animal, like the 
suggestion itself, can have no pride of an- 
cestry or hope of posterity. 

“To suggest that those who cannot 
speak, read, or write English shall be com- 
pelled to sign such a declaration is not only 
an attempt to accomplish the impossible, 
but is ridiculous, indefensible, and absurd. 
The long-suffering public need not be in- 
sulted.” 

The New York World-Telegram, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, also criticized 
the proposal quite sharply in an editorial. 


Victory Gardens, a la B. & 0. 


The Baltimore & Ohio again is encour- 
aging its employees to plant victory gar- 
dens. Fertile land along the right-of-way, 
for which the railroad had no immediate 
use, last year provided hundreds of small 
plots. Applications already received would 
indicate even more employees will partici- 
pate in this year’s planting. 

The B. & O., offering further aid to 
gardeners through its agricultural develop- 
ment department, is distributing free to 
interested employees a practical book on 
how to grow gardens. 
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Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since April 13, and which are of interest to 
railways: 

Brass Mill Products—Beginning May 15, no 
erson shall place orders that aggregate more 
than 500 Ib. gross weight for delivery from ware- 
house stock of any item of brass mill product to 
any one destination during any calendar week. 
This new limitation applies to all items of brass 
mill products except single continuous lengths of 
rod, tube, pipe, sheet, and strip. Neither the new 
300 1b. weekly limitation nor the former 2,000 
lb. monthly limitation, which is retained in the 
order, applies to condenser tubes or to resale of 
brass mill products obtained by a brass mill 
warehouse through an authorization issued by a 
regional office of WPB. 


Busways—To improve the performance and to 
reduce man-hours of labor required for fabrica- 
tion of busways the WPB, on April 26, lifted 
restrictions on the use of aluminum and zinc in 
nuts, bolts, washers, and name and identification 
plates and permitted aluminum, but not zinc, 
fnishing or plating of cases. Prior to this action, 
covered by an amendment to L-273, these busway 
components were made of plain steel. The amend- 
ment also permits unlimited manufacture of bus- 
ways not exceeding 100 ft. in length, for repair, 
extension or rearrangement of existing systems. 


Lumber Order L-335 Clarified — Questions 
raised in complying with the lumber order ini- 
tiating an over-all control of lumber are an- 
swered in Interpretation 1 to Order L-335. The 
interpretation, in the form of 32 questions and 
answers, includes the following general items: 
what is the purpose of the order; who is required 
to report lumber requirements on WPB Form 
3640 on or before April 25; what lumber use 
should be included in the report; how should a 
company operating several plants make its 
report; what lumber is to be included in the 
report and what lumber products are not to be 
included. 

The interpretation points out that wood gen- 
erally passes through the lumber stage somewhere 
in the various processes by which a log is con- 
verted into a finished product. The point at 
which Order L-335 exercises control is after 
wood has reached the lumber stage and before 
it has been converted into a fabricated item or 
has been partly fabricated to the extent that it 
cannot be used as general purpose lumber. 


Machine Tools—For the purpose of obtaining 
up-to-date statistics on the demand for machine 
tools and the available capacity remaining for 
machine tool production, the Tools division of the 
WPB is conducting a survey of the percentage 
of machine tool building capacity devoted to other 
war work. The last previous survey of this kind 
was conducted in August 1943. 








Malleable Iron Castings—Inventory restrictions 
on malleable iron castings have been modified by 
an amendment of M-21-i. An exception to the 
Previous limitation to an over-all 45-day supply 
Provides that a receiver may now accept up to 
2,000 lb. of castings of any one pattern or mold 
or a minimum production run, as explained in 
Interpretation 7 of PR-1, even if receipt of the 
shipment raises his inventory above a 45-day 
supply. Authority to accept the latter is contin- 
gent upon the impracticability of obtaining the 
smaller quantities that the customer actually 
needs at the time. 


Padlocks—An amended version of Schedule I 
of the hardware simplification order, L-236 re- 
Moves restrictions on the use of zinc in padlocks 
and permits the manufacture of certain sizes 
formerly prohibited. The demand for padlocks is 
much in excess of present production and the 
industry has an average backlog of eight months. 







Registers and Grilles—Registers and grilles for 
warm air heating systems are in short supply and 
4 newly-organized industry committee agreed 
that a limitation order is needed to provide for 
Production on the basis of stated requirements 
from claimant agencies. Under the present pro- 
duction set-up, no requirements are established. 
troduction of registers is permitted under the 
Iron and Steel Order, M-126, but only Bessemer 
or top cut steel can be used and production is 
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confined to labor areas 3 and 4. Grille produc- 
tion is prohibited under Order M-126 except for 
those made for use on shipboard which has meant 
that, in some instances, registers are being in- 
stalled where grilles, which use less metal, would 
suffice. 


Shellac—Order M-106, under which shellac has 
been allocated since April 14, 1942, was revoked 
effective April 26. The quota of alcohol avail- 
able to shellac producers recently was reduced 
from 100 to 50 per cent of their base period use 
by an amendment to Order M-30. 


Sprocket Chains and Wheels—A 45-day inven- 
tory limit has been placed on sprocket chains, 
attachment links and sprocket chain wheels that 
may be required by any one and deliveries made 
by manufacturers are subject to the same restric- 
tions, by an amendment to 'L-193. 


Typewriters—Sales and deliveries of new type- 
writers in dealers’ stocks and all used typewriters 
have been freed from WPB restrictions. This 
action was taken in connection with the recent 
revocation by the OPA of its rationing order; 
OPA, by delegation of authority from WPB, con- 
trolled distribution of such typewriters. Previous 
restrictions of WPB’s typewriter order, L-54-a, 
placed the distribution of all typewriters under 
the control of WPB but delegated authority to 
OPA to ration new typewriters in dealers’ stocks 
and all used typewriters. OPA’s rationing order 
was revoked as of April 22, and WPB’s action 
was also made effective on that same date. Sale 
and delivery of all new typewriters in manufac- 
turers’ hands are still controlled by WPB. 


Welding Equipment—Having acquired records 
indicating the location of most of the used, idle 
resistance welding equipment available for resale, 
an amendment to Limitation Order L-298 re- 
vokes the requirement that owners report their 
stocks to WPB. 


Prices 


Ball Cocks—Sellers of copper ball cocks for 
plumbing fixtures produced following an amend- 
ment to Schedule V of Order L-42 effective April 
4, will use the same ceiling price to each class of 
customer that was in effect when these items 
were last manufactured in mid-summer of 1942. 
Manufacturers’ prices for these plumbing articles 
were first established under the GMPR, and later 
retained under MPR 188. Other sellers’ ceiling 
prices are established under the GMPR. Both 
these regulations use March 1942 as a _ base 
period. 


Bituminous Coal—Ceilings on bituminous coal 
produced in northern West Virginia and shipped 
by railroad were revised by amendment 95 to 
MPR-120, effective April 24. The general 
changes which include both increases and de- 
creases, average out, for the district as a whole, 
to an increased return to producers of less than 
three cents per net ton. In addition, varying 
increases have been granted to certain producers 
in Preston county, to achieve more uniform pric- 
ing and to enable producers to obtain a return 
approximating cost of production. The mines in 
the county which do not receive any of these 
additional increases are those which previously 
had been granted an increase which raised them 
above the level of the new schedule. 

District-wide revisions represent another step 
in the general overhauling of bituminous coal 
producers’ ceilirgs that has been under way for 
some time. It is the sixth district revision to be 
announced, and it reduces the size groupings 
from ten to five; railroad fuel and all commercial 
shipments by rail are combined in one schedule, 
and price relationships are improved as between 
different sizes of coal. The commercial mine run 
price ceilings have been reduced five cents per 
ton, most slack ceilings have been increased five 
cents per ton, and adjustments have been made, 
in ceilings for small double-screened coals in sev- 
eral price’ classifications, 


Douglas Fir—The increasingly heavy demand of 
war agencies for Douglas fir boards and dimen- 
sion lumber—cut in thicknesses up to two inches 
led the OPA to increase existing price ceilings 
on several grades and to reduce ceilings on 
planks and timbers to stimulate greater produc- 
tion. 


Amendment-7 to RMPR-26. (Douglas Fir 





and Other West Coast Lumber) effective April 
18, which provides for these changes, is made 
effective for only 90 days, with a provision that 
it may be continued if the need for boards and 
dimension remains urgent and the mills demon- 
strate an ability to increase their production to 
meet requirements. Cost experience acquired dur- 
ing this period will determine whether revision 
of these prices will be necessary. At present, 
little data are available on the costs involved in 
shifting production from planks and timbers to 
board and dimension lumber. 

Changes effected by this action also are re- 
flected in Amendment-4 to Second RMPR-215 
(Distribution Yard Sales of Softwood), effective 
May 3, which deletes a provision from the regu- 
lation covering distribution yard sales of soft- 
wood that permitted the yards to compute their 
selling prices on the basis of the original size plus 
costs of resawing cr remanufacturing performed 
by them. 

Because of the urgent need for boards and 
dimension, it was considered desirable to permit 
yards to make this addition so that they would 
use their remanufacturing facilities. However, the 
increased price differential provided by the other 
amendment between timbers and boards and di- 
mension lumber, amounting to approximately $6 
per M.b.m., is considered adequate to cover costs 
of similar operations performed by the distribu- 
tion yard. Deletion of the original provision places 
distribution yards strictly on an end product 
pricing basis. 

The following increases are provided in the 
amendment to the Douglas fir amendment: 

(1) Select Merchantable, No. 1 and No. 2 
boards, $4.50 per M. b. m.; No. 3 and No. 4 
boards, $6.50. (2) The differential between green 
and dry boards, increased $1 on No. 2 and 
higher grades; (3) Select Structural, No. 1 and 
No. 2 dimension, $1 (This increase is smaller 
because of the larger sizes and because the de- 
mand is not so acute as for boards. Hemlock 
dimension lumber is increased $2 to the same 
price as fir. During the present emergency both 
species can be used interchangeably in dimension, 
and equalization of .the price will simplify the 
sale and shipment of mixed lots of hemlock and 
Douglas fir.) The prices of Select Structural, 
No. 1 and No. 2, plank: and small timbers (2, 3, 
4 and 6 in.) are reduced $1 and the prices of 
heavy timbers are reduced $2. 


Iron and Steel Products—Changes in its defini- 
tion of warehousing of iron or steel products 
were announced by the OPA April 22, so that 
sales entitled to the warehouse price level could 
be more easily distinguished from sales of these 
products at the mill producer level, in amend- 
ment-22 to RPS-49 (Resale of Iron and Steel 
Products), effective April 27. 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe—An increase, effective 
April 26, not to exceed 10 per cent in present 
manufacturers’, distributors’, and dealers’ prices 
for sales of vitrified clay sewer pipe and allied 
products produced in the Eastern area is provided 
in amendments No. 2 to MPR-206, No. 32 to 
MPR-108, and No. 122 to RSR-14 to the general 
maximum price regulation. The Eastern area in- 
cludes the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan, and that part of Kentucky described as fol- 
lows: all points in Campbell and Kenton Counties 
and points located on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway from Covington. to Catlettsburg, inclu- 
sive, and all points on the Big Sandy Division of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


Western Softwoods—Supplementary Services 
Regulation No. 27 under MPR-165, effective May 
3, provides specific dollars-and-cents maximum 
prices for milling and kiln drying of Western 
softwoods by custom mills. Formerly, each oper- 
ator could obtain the highest price he charged 
during March 1942. The new price scale is based 
on an average of the highest prices prevailing in 
March 1942 and allows for the costs of both 
large and small operators. The new ceilings, for 
the first cut in resawing or ripping, range from 
$7.50 per M. b. m. on 1-in. by 2-in. to $2 per 
M. b. m. on wide dimension and large timbers. 
Those for each additional cut or line range from 
$2 on narrow boards to 50 cents on timbers of 
6-in. by 8-in. and larger, and are based on the 
charges of those new mills which based their 
prices on actual costs rather than on the max- 
imum prices of small competitors. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Will Look Into Radio 
Use by Railroads 


F. C. C. orders inquiry into 
safety possibilities and 
other uses 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
mission on May 2 ordered an investigation 
and public hearings “to inquire into the 
feasibility of using radio as a safety meas- 
ure and for other purposes in railroad 
operations.” The announcement stated that 
F. C. C. has invited the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to cooperate in the in- 
vestigation and has suggested that a com- 
mittee of I. C. C. commissioners be named 
with a committee of F. C. C. commis- 
sioners to preside over the hearings, the 
date for which has not yet been set. 


9 RR Radio Stations Authorized—At 
the same time, F. C. C. revealed that it 
has authorized construction permits for 
nine experimental radio stations to be used 
by the Baltimore & Ohio between Balti- 
more, Md., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy between 
Chicago and Denver, Colo., and “into Mon- 
tana.” Applications for these permits were 
among those seeking authority to construct 
22 such experimental stations which have 
been received from railroads and radio 
manufacturing companies. 

The other applicants are the Atlantic 
Coast Line; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Reading ; 
Bendix Radio Division of the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation; Westinghouse Radio 
Stations, Inc.; and Jefferson-Travis Radio 
Manufacturing Corporation. The applica- 
tions seek two-way radio communications 
between the dispatcher and trains in mo- 
tion, between trains, and between the head- 
end and rear-end of each train. Also con- 
templated is the use of “walkie-talkies” for 
flagmen and brakemen. 


Accidents Led to Action—The in- 
vestigation, as the announcement put it, “is 
the outgrowth of widespread interest in 
radio for railroads as the result of recent 
accidents, notably the wreck of the Con- 
gressional Limited, September 6, and of the 
Tamiami Champion, December 16, 1943.” 
Such interest is found to have been evinced 
“in numerous inquiries to the commission 
and to members of Congress and in general 
press comment following each major rail 
accident.” 

More specifically, reference is made to the 
letter written recently to F. C. C. Chair- 
man Fly by Chairman Wheeler of the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce (see 
Railway Age, issues of February 26, page 
435, and of March 18, page 567); and to 
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the interest of a Senate military affairs’ 
subcommittee on war mobilization, headed 
by Senator Kilgore, Democrat of West 
Virginia (issue of February 19, page 400). 

So far as is known to F. C. C. “there is 
no radio system in regular use on any 
commercial railway line in the United 
States.” The announcement noted there, 
however, the pending applications, men- 
tioned above, and went on to emphasize 
how they involve “two-way radio com- 
munications as distinguished from carrier- 
current systems which use low frequencies 
conducted through the rails or other me- 
tallic circuits adjacent to the right-of-way.” 
The Pennsylvania’s installation in New 
Jersey (see Railway Age of February 12, 
page 352) is cited as an example of the 
latter. 

“Both the Radio Act of 1927 and the 
Communications Act of 1934 contemplated 
a development of railroad radio,” the an- 
nouncement concluded. 


Snubber Application to 
Tank Cars 


The A. A. R., Mechanical division, has 
tabulated replies to a questionnaire on the 
status of application of snubbers to truck 
spring clusters on privately owned tank 
cars and finds that, as of March 1, 1944, out 
of a total of 140,441 cars, owned by 395 
companies, 100,292 cars, or 71.4 per cent 
are equipped and 2,509 were applied during 
the month of February. An analysis of the 
tabulation indicates that 159 companies, 
owning 9,559 cars, are 100 per cent equipped 
and, on the other extreme, 43 companies, 
owning 576 cars, have no program. One 
company, namely the City Service Oil 
Company, CSOX EORX, no longer au- 
thorizes railroads to apply spring snubbers 
to their cars. 


Kendall Calling Western Grain 
Cars Home 


Outlining crop and storage conditions 
which mean “that the Western grain load- 
ing roads will be called upon this season to 
supply a much larger number of box cars 
during harvest than has been necessary 


. the past several years,” W. C. Kendall, 


chairman of the Car Service Division, has 
established the usual annual quota system 
effective May 1 to expedite the return 
home of Western grain cars on Eastern 
and Southeastern lines. 

In outlining the situation, Mr. Kendall 
stated that the Western roads will require 


the return from the East and South of a_ 


minimum of 18,000 box cars by July 1. His 
circular calls for the issuance by the igdi- 
vidual roads of car-handling instructions 
which will meet these requirements. Mean- 
while, he advises Western roads to exercise 
“particular care to avoid any unnecessary 
loading away from home of Western cars.” 












Land-Grant Repealer 
Reported to House 


Enactment of Boren bill is rec- 
ommended by interstate 
commerce committee 









Adopting the recommendation of its sub- 
committee headed by Representative Boren, 
Democrat of Oklahoma, the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce this week 
filed in the House a report calling for enact- 
ment of the amended version of H.R. 4184 
the land-grant-rate repealer sponsored by 
Mr. Boren. The two subcommittee amend- 
ments accepted by the full committee were 
those noted in the Railway Age of April 
1, page 644—one to postpone the effective 
date of repeal for 90 days after the bill's 
enactment date, and the other to stipulate 
that, in the exercise of its power to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “shall give due 
consideration to the increased revenues 
which carriers will receive as a result of 
the enactment of this act.” 













A Complete Repealer—Otherwise the 
bill is a complete repealer, proposing to 
finish the job started by the partial re- 
pealer embodied in Transportation Act of 
1940, which left the land-grant-rate deduc- 
tions applicable on “the transportation of 
military or naval property of the United 
States moving for military or naval use 
and not for civil use,’ and on “the trans- 
portation of members of the military or 
naval forces of the United States (or the 
property of such members) when such 
members are traveling on official duty.” 

As the committee’s report points out, 
however, the bill would remove only one 
(but the “compulsory” one) of the four 
existing provisions of law whereby the 
government may obtain railroad transpor- 
tation at charges lower than the tariff rates 
paid by private shippers and travelers. In 
other words there would remain that pro- 
vision of the Transportation Act of 19 
whereby the railroads are permitted to enter 
into contracts with the government fo 
the transportation of mail at rates lowe! 
than those fixed by the I. C. C.; also, sec: 
tion 1(7) of the Interstate Commerce At 
whereby free transportation is permitted 
to certain persons, including “destitute ani 
homeless persons, disabled veterans, and 
others”; and section 22 under which tie 
transportation of property or persons fret 
or at reduced rates is permitted for th 
federal government. 


RRs Raise Land Values—The repo 
next reviews briefly the history of lat 
grant legislation, proceeding then to a dis 
cussion of “the equities of the situation 

(Continued on page 876) 
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Nat’l Safety Council 


Makes Its Awards 


Norfolk & Western winner in 
Group A—R. V. Fletcher 
addresses session 


Eight railroads and a zone and a shop 
of the Pullman Company were presented 
with awards as winners of the Railroad 
Employees’ National Safety Contest of the 
National Safety Council at a dinner at Chi- 
cago on May 1. The winners and their 
casualty rates are as follows: 


Standard Railroads 


Total 
Casualty 

Group Railroad Rate 

A Norfolk & Western .............. 4.86 

Ne CRORE cc avec ce cce cc coe ceodes 7.11 

C Western Maryland ......cisicses 5.63 
D Pennsylvania Reading Seashore 

NE a ine calewes « sieaie ds oo nm se 5.64 

E Charleston & Western Carolina.... 1.36 

EP Gilt © Sin Teland «osc ckctinccces 6.94 

The Pullman Company 

G Chicago Central Zone ............ 3.17 

me Atlanta QUOD! “ccc. scccs ccsccnces .00 
Switching and Terminal Lines 

A Ogden Union Ry. & Depot Co..... 3.66 

BH Mannesota Transter .... 60s cccvswes 5.84 


In reporting on the contest, it was pointed 
out that as a resu!t of the efforts to guard 
the safety of employees, 46 employee lives 
were saved on the six railroads receiving 
awards in groups A to F inclusive, on the 
basis of the fatality rate of 0.48 per million 
man hours in 1923. Furthermore, if the 
average 1943 fatality rate of 0.10 of these 
six roads had prevailed on, all of the rail- 
roads, there would have been 585 less em- 
ployees killed in 1943. 

The awards were accepted for the rail- 
roads and the Pullman Company by the 
following representatives : S. F. Small, vice- 
president of the Norfolk & Western; S. L. 
Witman, superintendent of safety of the 
Reading; J. R. Tenney, superintendent of 
safety of the Western Maryland; Harry 
Babcock, general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore; L. S. Jeffords, 
general superintendent of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina; W. E. Davis, superin- 
tendent of the Gulf & Ship Island; Champ 
Carry, executive vice-president of the Pull- 
man Company; R. E. Edens, superintendent 
of the Ogden Union Railway & Depot Com- 
pany; and C. S. Christoffer, vice-president 
and general manager of the . Minnesota 
Transfer. 

Prior to the presentation of the awards, 
Mr. Fletcher reviewed the record of the 
railroads in the war effort, contrasting their 
Present performance with that in World 
War I. “There is one thing which seems 
to be settled and perhaps settled for all 
times,” he said. “This war has conclu- 
sively demonstrated the superiority of pri- 
vate over public ownership and control. 
It is true, of course, that a certain amount 
of control was exercised by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, particularly in the 
earlier stages of the war. However, under 
Mr. Eastman’s wise management, the 
O. D. T. was a helpful aid to transporta- 
tion, rather than a hindering and blunder- 
Ing obstacle. Too much praise cannot be 
given to Mr. Eastman and his successor, as 
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well as to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for the policies which they have 
pursued in being helpful rather than the 
contrary. I think it can be said with some 
degree of certainty that it will be a long 
time before we hear any serious talk about 
public ownership. 

“Indeed, in the latter part of 1943, when 
there was a threat of interruption of traffic 
due to the labor controversy between the 
leaders of organized labor and certain 
agencies of the government, and in the 
estimation of the President it became neces- 
sary to take control of the railroads for a 
limited period, fortunately for all concerned 
the control was vested in the Secretary of 
War and the generals of the Army. These 
wise and experienced officers had no desire 
to operate the railroads. Such a policy 
was pursued, therefore, as resulted in the 
return of the railroads to their owners 
after 22 days, or as soon as the labor con- 
troversy had been adjusted. 

“The whole interesting story of railroad 
performance is a conclusive demonstration 
of the superiority of our method of han- 
dling transportation in comparison with 
the method used in Germany, where there 
have been many transportation difficulties, 
resulting in serious embarrassment to the 
German war effort.” 


Argument June 8 on Freight 
Forwarder Bills of Lading 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set June 8 as the date for oral argu- 
ment before the full commission in the No. 
28990 investigation with respect to bills of 
lading of freights-forwarders. The proposed 
report of Examiners David P. Copenhafer 
and T. Leo Haden was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of March 4, page 476. 


Proposes Tax Relief Measure for 
Reorganized Railroads 


Representative Knutson, Republican of 
Minnesota, has introduced H.R. 4701 to 
amend section 113 (a) (20) of the Internal 
Revenue Code “by providing that the ac- 
quiring corporation and the railroad cor- 
poration or corporations whose property 
was acquired shall be deemed to be the same 
taxpayer.” The effect of the proposed 
legislation would be to give a reorganized 
railroad company the benefit of any right 
which its predecessor had to carry forward 
excess profits tax credits and operating 
or other losses. 


Ask I. C. C. Order in Intrastate 
Fare Cases 


Advising the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the state regulatory bodies 
concerned had not taken advantage of the 
30-day period allowed in its report for 
action to comply with its findings approv- 
ing increases of intrastate passenger fares 
in No. 28900 and related proceedings, the 
railroads serving Kentucky, Alabama and 
North Carolina have requested the com- 
mission to enter an appropriate order to 
put its findings into effect as to those 
states. The commission’s report, as out- 
lined in Railway Age of April 15, page 
741, required that such fares be brought 
into line with interstate fares in the same 
territory. 


J. Jones Challenges 
Boatner’s Motives 


On eve of C. & E. I. inquiry he 
charges speculation in 
the road’s stock 


In advance of a hearing before a Senate 
interstate commerce subcommittee of which 
he is chairman, which was scheduled to 
take up the matter on May 5, Senator 
Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, on May 
2 inserted in the Congressional Record a 
letter from Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, setting forth his views with 
respect to the allegations of Victor V. 
Boatner that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had interfered with the man- 
agement policies of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. Mr. Boatner’s assertions, and the 
reply thereto of C. T. O’Neal, president 
of the C. & E. I., were reported in Railway 
Age of April 22, page 790. 

Senator Johnson made no comment to 
the Senate on the content of the letter, 
which he placed in the Record at Mr. 
Jones’ request, beyond explaining that it 
dealt with “the attempted manipulation 
of the stock of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad by a party by the name 
of Boatner.” 


A “Red Herring”—tThe letter advised 
Mr. Johnson that “it may not be possible” 
for Secretary Jones to attend the hearing, 
but offered any pertinent facts. It went on 
to say of Mr. Boatner that “Some of his 
statements are false. His publicity cam- 
paign and his appeal to Senator Wheeler 
(for an investigation of the “alleged im- 
proper influence” of the R. F. C. on the 
C. & E. I. management) seem intended 
to draw a red herring across his own trail 
in trying to get control of the C. & E. I. 
I think it is well known that Mr. Boatner 
has been making large profits buying and 
selling securities of this road while serv- 
ing on the board of directors. 

“He called to see me early in 1942,” the 
Secretary’s letter continued, “and told me 
that he and some associates ... had 
bought a large amount of the common 
stock of this road from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Co., something over 67,000 
shares at $1.06 a share, and that he wanted 
to be elected to the presidency of the road. 
He solicited my support. He also stated 
that they had bought some of the preferred 
stock. In other words, for a compara- 
tively small amount of money he and his 
associates were endeavoring to get control 
of the road, and Mr. Boatner its presi- 
dency at a fat salary.” 


R. F. C. “Principal Credit Source”— 
Later, Mr. Jones continued, Mr. Boatner, 
who had secured the election to the road’s 
board of directors of several members of 
his group, “was urging that a dividend of 
$1 a share be paid on the common stock. 
This was approximately the cost to them 
of much of their stock.” The board did 
not do this, but a dividend of 50 cents 
per share was declared later, and several 
dividends have been paid on the preferred, 

(Continued on page 875) 
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3 Months Income 
Was $146,500,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the first quarter was 


$262,610,155 


Class I railroads in the first three months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $146,500,000, 
as compared with $209,449,720 in the first 
three months of 1943, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The 
three-months net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, was 
$262,610,155, compared with $341,145,341 
in the corresponding 1943 period. 

March’s estimated net income was $53,- 
100,000, compared with $84,651,085 in 
March, 1943; while the net railway oper- 
ating income for that month was $92,503,- 
963, compared with March, 1943’s $129,652,- 
003. March was the tenth consecutive 
month in which the net earnings of the 
carriers showed a decline, the A. A. R. 
statement pointed out. 


Rate of Return Is Down—In the 12 
months ended with March, the rate of re- 
turn averaged 4.75 per cent compared with 
6.02 per cent for the 12 months ended with 
March, 1943. 

Operating revenues for March totaled 
$797,029,214 compared with $756,195,714 in 
March, 1943, while operating expenses to- 
taled $527,433,356 compared with $449,- 
410,669. The three-months gross totaled 
$2,273,006,410 compared with $2,090,997,773 
in the same period in 1943, an increase of 
8.7 per cent. Operating expenses amounted 
to $1,523,540,259 compared with $1,282,021,- 
989, an increase of 18.8 per cent. 

Class I roads in the three months paid 
$440,035,760 in taxes compared with $422,- 
044,571, in the same period in 1943. For 
March alone, the tax bill amounted to $160,- 
132,077, a decrease of $1,643,619 or one 
per cent below March, 1943. 

Twenty Class I roads failed to earn in- 
terest and rentals in the three months, of 
which 11 were in the Eastern district, one in 
the Southern region, and eight in the West- 
ern district. 


Results by Regions—Class I roads in 
the Eastern district in the three months 
had an estimated net income of $60,000,000 
compared with $77,136,821 in the same 
period of 1943. Their net railway oper- 
ating income was $109,007,798 compared 
with $129,327,054. 

Operating revenues in the Eastern dis- 
trict in the three months totaled $999,283,- 
734, an increase of 7.6 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1943, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $713,315,889, an in- 
crease of 16.8 per cent. 

March’s estimated net income in the 
Eastern District was $23,000,000 compared 
with $31,274,597 in March, 1943. Net rail- 
way operating income for the month 
amounted to $39,562,465 compared with 
$48,907,365. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the three months had an estimated net 
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income of $30,000,000 compared with $41,- 
320,654 in the same period of 1943. Their 
net railway operating income was $45,631,- 
905 compared with $58,256,046. 

Gross in the Southern region in the three 
months totaled $335,434,169, an increase of 
4.7 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1943, while operating expenses totaled 
$203,785,660, an increase of 15.2 per cent. 

The Southern region’s estimated net in- 
come for March was $10,000,000 compared 
with $15,416,520 in March, 1943. The 
month’s net railway operating income 
amounted to $15,664,330 compared with 
$21,457,850. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the three months had an estimated net in- 
come of $56,500,000 compared with $90,- 
992,245 in the same period of 1943. Their 
net railway operating income was $107,- 
970,452 compared with $153,562,241. 

Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in the three months totaled $938,288,- 
507, an increase of 11.5 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1943, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $606,438,710, an in- 
crease of 22.7 per cent. 

March’s estimated net income in the 
Western District was $20,100,000 compared 
with $37,959,968 in March, 1943. Net rail- 
way operating income for the month 
amounted to $37,277,168 compared with 
$59,286,788. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
onth of March 


1944 1943 
Total operating rev- 
Ti. ee a ae $797,029,214 $756,195,714 
Total operating ex- 
penses .......... 527,433,356 449,410,669 
Operating ratio — 
per cent ....... 66.17 59.43 
i ee 160,132,077 161,775,696 
Net railway onerating 
income (Earnings 
before charges)... 92,503,963 129,652,003 
Net income, after 
charges  (esti- 
MRED os Boke cceees 53,100,000 84,651,085 


Three Months Ended March 30, 1944 
Total operating rev- 
PHUES Sc csnsses o8 $2,273,006,410 $2,090,997,775 
Total operating ex- 


DEINE Cotas cas 1,523,540,259 1,282,021,989 
Operating ratio — . 
Der Cent ....0. 67.03 61.31 
BIER 5 oe oe Bide bs oe 440,035,760 422,044,571 


Net railway operating 
income (Earnings 


before charges) .. 262,610,155 341,145,341 
Net income, after 

charges (esti- 

FUTISAD® 0554652058 146,500,000 209,449,720 


Geared Hand Brakes 


Following the adoption of specifications 
for geared hand brakes by letter ballot in 
1942, the various manufacturers of geared 
hand brakes were invited to submit their 
brakes for test and make application for 
certificate of approval. As of April 24, 
the A. A. R. Mechanical division reports 
that applications have been received, satis- 
factory tests conducted and certificates of 
approval awarded by the Committee on 
Geared Hand Brakes to the following man- 
ufacturers: Ajax Hand Brake Company, 
Dwg. 14038; Champion Brake Corporation, 
Dwgs. 1148 and 1124; Klasing Hand 
Brake Company, Dwg. D-959; W. H. 
Miner, Inc., Pattern D-3290-X ; Superior 
Hand Brake Company, Dwg. 566; Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co. (Equipment Spe- 
cialties Division), Dwg. 3450-A; Universal 
Railway Devices Company, Dwgs. 4885, 
5550 and 5700. This supersedes the list 
appearing in an A. A. R. circular letter 
dated February 18, 1944. 











Rail Abandonment 
Procedures Argued 


State commissions say I.C.C.’s 
standard is private profit, 
not public convenience 


As hearings on S.1489—a bill introduced 
by Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, 
“to establish additional standards and to 
declare the policy of the Congress with 
respect to the abandonment of railroad lines” 
—got under way on May 2, it became evi- 
dent that the general purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation met with the approval of 
a majority of the state public service and 
utility commissions, and with the emphatic 
disapproval of Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to which the dis- 
position of abandonment applications ordin- 
arily is assigned. 

The hearings were scheduled to continue 
on May 3 and 4, to afford an opportunity 
for the expression of the views of shippers, 
labor unions, and the railroads, as well as 
those of the regulatory bodies. Senator 
Reed presided at the hearings on May 2 
in the absence of the other members of the 
subcommittee of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, Senators Johnson of 
Colorado, chairman, and Clark of Idaho, 
Democrats. 


Making It Hard to Quit—As outlined 
in Railway Age of November 6, 1943, page 
737, the bill undértakes to define the policy 
of Congress, with respect to railway aban- 
donments, as opposing approval of such 
actions “unless and until it shall conclu- 
sively appear that the efficiency of the na- 
tional transportation system will be in- 
creased thereby.” The provisions of sec- 
tion 1(19) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
would be amended, under the terms of the 
bill, to require the commission, before ap- 
proving an abandonment application, to find 
that the line involved was efficiently oper- 
ated; that expenses had been reduced to a 
minimum, including any obtainable abate- 
ments of local taxes; that efforts to obtain 
increased revenues from rate increases had 
been exhausted; that the line could not 
continue to operate without loss; and, 
finally, that the net loss from such opera- 
tion would impair the carrier’s service or 
infringe on its constitutional rights, as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. 

In respense to an invitation from the 
chairman of the Senate committee, Senator 
Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, the legis- 
lative committee of the commission, the 
chairman of which is Commissioner Splawn, 
on April 13 wrote an expression of its 
comments on the bill, inclosing also the 
more comprehensive remarks of Division 
4 thereon. 

The legislative committee confined its 
analysis of the bill principally to certain 
details of procedure, where it took the 
general position that the commission al- 
ready had authority, at its discretion, to 
do what it would thus be empowered to do, 
but it did comment more broadly on that 
part of the declaratory section of the bill 
which would require the commission to 
precede approval of an abandonment with 
the finding that “the efficiency of the na- 
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onal transportation system will be in- 
reased thereby.” 

Might Prohibit All Abandonments— 
This language, said the committee, “is 
ather broad and general. If strictly ap- 
lied, it might forbid any abandonment 
yhatsoever. If not strictly applied, it might 
tave no effect. It could be limited to the 
ficiency of the applicant railroad or of the 
erating system which includes the appli- 
ant rail carrier. If applied to a system, 
nere stub lines to exhausted mines or an 
sandoned project might be exempted from 
this prohibition. Congress no doubt has 
the power, subject to constitutional limita- 
ons, to require a railway system to oper- 
ite its properties and not to abandon serv- 
ies On any part of the system.” 

Division 4, made up of Commissioners 
orter, Mahaffie and Miller, reviewed the 
woposed legislation in some detail, and 
ame to the conclusion that it should not 
ie enacted, because to do so would 
“Prolong and increase the expense of abandon- 
nent proceedings. It would put unnecssary and 
jwrdensome obstacles in the way, and render more 
ificult than the present procedure the disposition 
if meritorious abandonment applications. At the 
gme time, it seems to us to fail to propose prac- 
cable means of insuring the continuation in 
grvice of lines and operations needed in the public 
interest in any cases in which that interest is 
not now fully protected.” 

Abandonments Serve Public Interest 
—To the statement that about one-tenth of 
the total rail mileage in the country has 
teen abandoned within the past few years, 
which is included in the first section of 
the proposed statute, the division remarked 
that, in the first 22 years since the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 made its jurisdiction 
over abandonments effective, “there has 
been a decline of only about 2 per cent in 
the miles of road operated” by Class I 
carriers. If the bill’s first section is in- 
tended to mean that “the final effect of all 
abandonments that have occurred has, on 
the whole, been detrimental to the public 
interest,” the division said, “we respectfully 
dissent.” The railroads’ unprecedented war- 
time performance would have been im- 
possible, it asserted, “if there had been any 
stious shrinkage or impairment of the 
railroad plant.” The fact is, the division 
went on to say, that “elimination of un- 
wanted, wasteful, and unnecessary facili- 
ties and services, we believe, has furthered 
the efficiency of the national transportation 
system in the service of the people of the 
country as a whole.” 

As to the proposed requirement that au- 
thority to abandon must be predicated upon 
a showing that the efficiency of the na- 
tional transportation system will be in- 
creased thereby, the division’s view was that 
t often would be “next to impossible” to 
do this, in view of the relative insignificance 
of the line involved. “Public convenience 
and necessity afford a more satisfactory 


basis for determination of most abandon- . 


ment applications,” it added. 


The National vs. Local Interest—In 
many abandonment proceedings there in- 
tvitably is a “conflict between the interest 
of the public in general in the promotion 
and preservation of a strong, economically 
and efficiently operated national transpor- 
ation system and the interest of individuals 
and local communities in furthering their 
immediate welfare and convenience,” the 
division pointed out in conclusion. Here, 
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it said, there must be a fair balancing of 
the opposing claims. The bill, however, 
it declared, “evinces a special concern for 
the shippers and+the communities being 
deprived of railroad service. It appears to 
overlook the important consideration that 
through abandonment of unwanted, un- 
needed, and uneconomical lines and opera- 
tions the general welfare is promoted, the 
efficiency of the national transportation sys- 
tem is improved, and the railroad industry 
in its entirety as an instrumentality of the 
public service is fostered and protected. 
Such considerations have appeared to be 
the sound bases for national policy.” 

The views. of 33 state corporation and 
public utility commissions in support of the 
purposes of Senator Reed’s bill were set 
forth at some length by John E. Benton, 
general solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers, the first witness to appear before the 
subcommittee. He spoke for the regulatory 
bodies of the following states: Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New “Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Oregon. Several of 
these commissions were represented also 
by other witnesses, who developed the 
points of view of the individual organiza- 
tions at greater length, while the Public 
Service Commission of New York, not 
represented by Mr. Benton, expressed its 
support of the principles of the proposed 
legislation through a statement by its 
chairman, M. R. Maltbie. 


I. C. C. “Indifferent”—The burden 
of Mr. Benton’s testimony was his conten- 
tion, with which Senator Reed expressed his 
agreement, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had assumed “an attitude of 
entire indifference” to the welfare of the 
public dependent upon lines involved in 
abandonment proceedings, with the result, 
he said, that the “fact of loss is taken as 
determinative” in approving such applica- 
tions. 

Since full jurisdiction over abandonments 
was given the commission in 1920, said the 
witness, it had approved the abandonment 
of 11.8 per cent of the mileage in existence 
then. In the first 10-year period since 1920 
the average mileage abandoned per year, 
according to the figures he submitted, 
was 792; in the second 10-year period 
the average was 1,574 miles per year; while 
in the past 3 years, a period of greatly 
increased railway earnings, the average was 
2,043 miles abandoned per year. Mr. Ben- 
ton did not doubt that the lines abandoned 
were not profitable, and he agreed that it 
was undoubtedly to the financial advantage 
of their owners to abandon them. It was 
his view, however, that the railroads, while 
privately owned, are dedicated to the public 
use, so that the public may insist that they 
continue operating portions of their sys- 
tems whether or not such operation is 
profitable to the owners. There is no in- 
herent right to abandon unprofitable parts 
of railway systems, he asserted, but such 
abandonments may be allowed “as an act of 
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grace on the part of the sovereign.” Only 
where an entire system is shown to be 
unprofitable, he contended, do the owner’s 
constitutional rights entitle him to author- 
ity to dismantle and salvage the line. 
This basis of reasoning, as well as the 
trend toward greater annual mileage aban- 
doned, led the witness to suggest that legis- 
lation to require pooling of certain railway 
revenues would be desirable, so that private 
railroad operation may continue at not too 
great expense to the public. Here Senator 
Reed interposed the remark that a bill to 
give the I. C. C. authority to require the 
pooling of revenues from general rate 
increase, S. 236, which he introduced early 


in the present session of Congress, was 


being allowed to “lie dormant” during the 
present period of “flush earnings.” When 
the situation becomes normal, the measure 
probably will be pressed, he indicated, even 
though he expects it to be opposed by 
the stronger railroads. 


Write-Offs for Taxes—Mr. Benton 
went on to advert to the belief entertained 
in some quarters that high carrier earnings 
operate in some instances to accelerate 
abandonments because companies subject 
to federal excess profits taxes may reduce 
their taxable incomes by charging off ac- 
counting losses resulting from the abandon- 
ment of “fragments” of their systems which 
either are unprofitable or yield very little 
profit. The tax laws provide a “golden op- 
portunity” for railroads to get back a 
large part of the cost of construction of lines 
that are no longer profitable, he declared, 
since they allow the deduction from taxable 
income of the difference between the in- 
vestment in a line and its salvage value, 
and in some cases the rate of taxation may 
be as high as 95 per cent. 

The commission, said this spokesman for 
the state regulatory bodies, has assumed 
an attitude of indifference to efforts of the 
railroads to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and he quoted from the recent report 
of the commission’s majority in an aban- 
donment proceeding involving certain lines 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 
Kansas, Senator Reed’s state, its view 
that “no stigma attaches because a rail- 
road uses all lawful means to lighten its 
tax burden” to support his contention that 
the commission looks “with complacency” 
upon abandonments in which the possible 
tax saving may be considered an important 
factor. (The attitude of the majority and 
the dissenting commissioners to the differ- 
ing contentions advanced in this proceeding 
were outlined in Railway Age of April 29, 
page 838.) 


Local Interests Deemed Paramount 
—The commission’s standard in acting upon 
abandonment applications is whether or not 
the operation involved is profitable to. the 
road, suggested Mr. Benton. No aban- 
donment should be permitted where ship- 
pers protest, he declared, unless the record 
shows continued operation of the line 
will impose an undue burden on the general 
public or impair the carrier’s ability to 
operate. The purpose of Congress in giv- 
ing the commission jurisdiction over aban- 
donments, he went on to say, was not to 
benefit carriers that may seek to get rid of 
unprofitable portions of their lines, but to 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS FOR YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


President’s Remarks / 


In 1943, as in 1942, the movement of men and materials vital to 
the war effort had first call on the transportation facilities of the 
Company and its affiliated carriers. The primary efforts of the 
entire personnel were devoted to this task. 

For the second successive year, the volume of both freight and 
passenger traffic far exceeded all previous records. The traffic 
load for nearly every day in 1943 was greater than the traffic of 
peak days in peacetime years. Net ton-miles of revenue freight 
carried by the Southern Pacific Transportation System were more 
than two and one-half times the volume of 1939, the last year be- 
fore defense production affected rail transportation. Passenger- 
miles were more than three and one-half times those of 1941, the 
last year before the great wartime increase in railroad passenger 
travel began. 

Gross operating revenues for 1943 reached an all-time peak. The 
amount of revenues consumed by wages, taxes and other expenses, 
however, was so great that the consolidated net income of the 
properties, amounting to $67,100,000, was less than the record net 
income for 1942 by approximately $18,300,000, or 21.4%. 

Credit is due to the 100,000 men and women employed by Sys- 
tem and affiliated companies in the achievement of new transporta- 
tion records, accomplished despite a shortage in manpower of 
10,000 throughout 1943 and continuing into 1944. More than 14,500 
former employes are in the armed forces, with many deaths already 
recorded on gold star honor lists. 

Every available means has been used to overcome the manpower 
handicap, including employment of about 4,000 women in non- 
clerical capacities to do work formerly performed exclusively by 
men. Some 7,000 Mexicans were imported to help meet Southern 
Pacific track and shop labor shortage. 

Rolling stock was at peak demand, requiring the most intense 
utilization of locomotives and cars in the Company’s history. 

In meeting the problems of 1943 the Company was materially 
aided by the practical and sustained cooperation of shippers, all 
branches of military service, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and State Railroad Commis- 
sions, and the Regional Transportation Advisory Boards. The ac- 
tivity of the press in explaining to the public the wartime problems 
of the railroads was heartening and helpful. 

Improvements to the properties, including Centralized Traffic 
Control installations and rolling stock purchases, largely to meet 
military transportation requirements, continued through 1943. Dur- 
ing that year the Transportation System and separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies operating in the United 
States expended $22,394,513 (excluding non-cash items) for addi- 
tions to their several properties, including $4,759,582 from the 
proceeds of equipment obligations; expended $50,213,534 in the 
retirement of funded debt and increased by $15,000,000 the hold- 
ings of obligations of U. S. Treasury in addition to the increased 
holdings of U. S. Treasury Notes held in temporary cash invest- 
ments and referred to elsewhere in this report. The foregoing 
expenditures for retirement of debt do not include the sum set 
aside for the retirement of the Ten-Year 334% Secured Bonds, 
called for redemption January 1, 1944, referred to elsewhere in 
this report. 

As one of the basic industries associated with the upbuilding of 
the West and Southwest, the Company, while making every effort 
to handle the wartime traffic load successfully, is planning to con- 

tinue its forward course in the postwar period by progressing 
transportation services to which there was a public responsiveness 
at the time of their inauguration before the war, and by such 
further improvements as may be made possible and practicable by 
wartime developments in science and industry. 


Income 


Southern Pacific Transportation System (Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and Transportation System Companies, Consolidated) and 
Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies (Ex- 
cluding Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico)—Year 
1943 Compared with Year 1942. 
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SoutHERN PaciFic Trans- : +Increase Pe 
PORTATION SYSTEM: Year 1943 —Decrease Ce 
Freight revenues ........... $427,564,121.28 + $60,639,864.45 16, 
Passenger revenues ......... 124,246,592.25 +  52,011,485.96 72.4 
Mail and express revenues ... 17,376,577.51 + 3,662,089.96 26.) 
All other operating revenues . 28,180,128.19 + 8,305, 163.35 41) 
Total railway operating rev- 7 
ee eee oee+ $597,367,419.23 + $124,618,603.72 26.48 
Maintenance of way and struc- ~ Fane 
tures ..... waa kipeleniaeinioie $76,377,367.16 + $36,506,522.16 91.9 vol 
Maintenance of equipment . 90,684,992.26 +  22,701,034.36 333 
Traffic expenses ........... 8,233,257.51 +  —1,414,334.19 20,4, © 
Transportation expenses 166,806,675.95 +  29,809,114.69 21.74 eqt 
All other operating expenses 27,107,267.75 + 6,155,881.96 29.3 lab 
Total railway operating ex- A ove 
DENGES oo. a vais ceGe.s woes $369,209,560.63 + $96,586,887.36 35.4 tie 
Net revenue from railway | int 
OREPRONS. ooo asco ec ese $228,157,858.60 + $28,031,716.36 14.0, 
Railway tax accruals ...... 126,719,349.97 +  49,874,354.66 64.9 
Equipment and joint facility an 
MOTB INGE oo. 60:6 506006 0 60 24,195,691.61 + 3,416,354.33 16.4 ya: 
Net railway operating income $77,242,817.02 - $25,258,992.63 24.6 42! 
Income from lease of road and a, * 
equipment, and _ miscella- 
neous rent income ........ $1,274,087.89 — $22,476.28 
Dividend income, excluding 
all inter-company dividends 3,158,729.75 — 126,488.75 
Income from funded securi- 
AOE eo ila cect e ca ckee 463,338.10 + 156,570.38 


Other income accounts 


see eee 


4,178,071.29 + 1,917,021.92 





Total other income 


$9,074,227.03 +  $1,924,627.27 





Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions..... 


$86,317.044.05 — 
806,110.50 + 


$23,334,365.36 
151,098.73 





Income available for fixed 
charges 


ee | 


$85,510,933.55 - $23,485,464.09 





Interest on debt 
Other fixed charges 


$27,030,729.79 — 
85,930.02 + 


$1,594,035.93 
29,995.02 





Total fixed charges....... 


$27,116,659.81 -—  $1,564,040.91 





Income after fixed charges 
Contingent charges 


$58,394,273.74 -— $21,921,423.18 
34,453.11 + 1,611.88 








Net income of Southern 
Pacific Transportation 
oe eer ea ere 


SEPARATELY OPERATED 
SoLety CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 

Operating in the United 
States—Net income ex- 
cluding interest on bonds 
of separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies owned by South- 
Pacific Company not in- 
cluded in its income 

Operating in the Republic of 
Mexico 


$58,359,820.63 -— $21,923,035.06 




















mainly, the great increase in 


families. 


Products of Agriculture....... 


Animals and Products 
Products of Mine 
Product of Forests 


Total Carload 
Less-than-carload 













Eanes 8,243,231.70 +  3,351,133.29 68.50 
(excluding South- or 
Pacific Railroad Company ef 
of Mexico)—Net income... 530,134.85 + 263,694.64 C 
ConsoLtipATep Net INCOME... $67,133,187.18 -— $18,308,207.13 
di 
* Southern Pacific Transportation System fc 
Revenues. The increase of 26.4% in operating revenues reflects 
movement of materials for war indus: ‘ 
tries, munitions and foodstuffs for the armed forces; troop move# ¢, 
ments; and travel by military and naval personnel and theif " 
eer 
Manufactures led other commodity groups in the fluctuations mj. 
freight revenues, as shown by the following tabulation: 
+Increase Per f] 
1943 —Decrease re 
.. $77,154,301 + $10,133,050 15-0 ig 
eer er 11,121,524 + 729,436 7.0 
ie eee 30,184,372 + 2,240,136 8.0! g 
eee 41,213,595 — 6,139,805 a C 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous.. 253,062,264 + 53,618,682 - d 
rn .. $412,736,056 + $60,581,499 im 0 
jeter aha peters 14,828,065 = 58,365 a it 
.Sebsueakedeeies $427,564,121 + $60,639,864 16.598 iy 


Total 


On May 15, 1943, the Interstate Commerce Commission sus 
pended until December 31, 1943, the general increases in freight 
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rates and accessorial charges which had been made effective, under 
Commission authority, in March, 1942. In October, 1943, after 
further proceedings before the Commission, suspension of the in- 
creases was extended until June 30, 1944. About $12,000,000 of ad- 
ditional revenues would have been earned by Southern Pacific 
Transportation System in 1943, had the increases in rates and 
charges continued in effect throughout the year. 

The general level of passenger fares was unchanged. Passenger 
trains were never before so heavily loaded, and the problems of 
providing meal service for passengers, with a limited amount of 























‘3 4 equipment available, was further complicated by shortage of trained 
as d é personnel and food rationing. Despite these difficulties, 11,700,000 
96 ‘ameals and several million box lunches were served on passenger 
rH Airains, compared with 3,500,000 meals served in the peacetime year 
35 4A F 1939, 
72 26% Expenses. Considerably more maintenance work was required 
~~ “Hand other operating expenses increased due to the much heavier 
16 91.4 volume of traffic. The intense need for rolling stock made it nec- 
9 33-4 essary to keep in repair and continue in service many units of old 
69 21.4 equipment which normally shovw!d have been retired. Shortage of 
wad 29.5 labor and higher density of traffic required a larger amount of 
overtime work. Flood damage was experienced in several locali- 
36 35.4 ties in early months of the year, causing added expense and some 
~~] interruptions of traffic for short pericds. 
= by Approximately 436 track-miles of new rail, principally 113-lb. 
“1 and 132-lb. weight per yard, and 412 track-miles of relayer rail of 
33 16.4 various weights were laid in repairs and renewals; compared with 
63 24,4 429 track-miles of new rail and 286 track-miles of relayer rail laid 
— +h in 1942, 
The average number of employes of the Transportation System 
28 1.7] was 83,082, an increase of 5,892, or 7.6%. Payroll costs comprised 
15 $222,735,872 of total operating expenses, an increase of $51,725,154, 
i or 30.2%, including $14,761,000 paid, or accrued for back-pay al- 
1 lowances, under the wage-increase awards which are explained 
= elsewhere in this report. 
6 Taxes. Railway tax accruals, far greater than ever before, took 
3 55.5 cents of each dollar of net revenue from railway operations 
a for 1943, and were equivalent to $33.59 a share of the outstanding 
9 .5f capital stock of Southern Pacific Company. The accruals by 
3 OSH classes of taxes were as follows: 
2 . 
= a Accrualg Increase 
1 5.4] Federal unemployment insurance taxes ....... $6,801,507 $1,488,206 
= —j Federal retirement (pension) taxes............ 7,364,166 2,052,384 
8 27.24 Federal taxes on income and excess’ profits.... 95,852,628 43,525,698 
B 4.9] Other Federal and miscellaneous taxes ........ 2,807,673 372,976 
: =F ‘State, County, and City taxes 2.000006 s0ccees 13,893,376 2,435,091 
5 I 60 ee eiccs cps wasadinns Lpieescadenes $126,719,350 $49,874,355 
The increase in tax accruals, compared with 1942, is principally 
due to accruals for excess profits taxes, as the result of having 
larger taxable income and lower excess profits tax exemption 
credit applicable to 1943, whereas no accrual of excess profits taxes 
was made in 1942; increased accruals for Federal unemployment 
insurance and retirement taxes, which are based on employe com- 
68. pensation, due to the larger amount of payrolls and an increase of 
one-quarter of one per cent in the Federal retirement tax rate 
og. ¢fective January 1, 1943; and accruals for an increased amount of 
California State Corporation taxes. 
21.4 The holdings of U. S. Treasury Notes, Series C, were increased 
during the year to an amount approximating the estimated liability 
for Federal taxes on income for 1943. 
— Rents. Net charges for equipment and joint facility rents in- 
; aaa creased, principally due to increase in receipts and use of foreign 
4. thei freight cars on Southern Pacific Lines, and greater movement of 
Perishables in outside private line refrigerator cars and of petro- 
soni leum and its products in tank cars, compared with 1942, partly off- 
: set by decreased perishable loadings of Pacific Fruit Express cars. 
Pel Other Income. The net increase in income from sources other 
Cenff than railway operations was principally due to $1,087,284 increase 
St in charges against Pacific Fruit Express Company for privileges 
8.0! granted to that company; an increase of $867,364 in interest in- 
23 come mainly from U. S. Treasury Notes and Certificates of In- 
—f debtedness purchased in respect of Federal tax liability and for 
ir other corporate purposes ; and an increase of $233,511 in dividend 
fee income from companies other than Pacific Fruit Express ; these 
16.5 increases being partly offset by a decrease of $360,000 in dividend 
wn sus income from Pacific Fruit Express Company; also by an increase 
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of $151,099 in miscellaneous deductions from incomes, due princi- 
pally to greater deficit of jointly controlled properties. 


Fixed Charges. The decrease in interest on debt reflects in part 
the further reduction in funded debt elsewhere referred to in this 
report, partly offset by issuance of Series U Equipment Trust on 
January 1, 1943. 


Traffic Statistics—Southern Pacific Transportation System 
Year 1943 Compared with Year 1942 


+Increase Per 
Year 1943 —Decrease Cent 
Average miles of road operated 
Cun" VORE owed assucuesies 12,645.53 — 211. 1.64 
Freight train-miles ........... 41, 793, 212 + 2,408,457 6.12 
Tons carried—Revenue freight 96, 644, 571 + 10,935,346 12.76 
Net ton-miles—Revenue freight 40, 049, 635, 349 + 4,647,749,927 13.13 
Loaded cary per freight train.. 35. 82 + 1.08 3.11 
Net tons per freight train—All 
SIMI 55 died dnbede abate 5 1,018.15 + 62.29 6.52 
Freight revenue per net ton-mile 
—Revenue freight............ 1.068 cents + .032 cents 3.09 
Average distance carried—Rev- 
enue freight (miles) ........ 414.40 + 2 33 
Passenger train-miles .......... 23,789,455 + 2,196,232 10.17 
Passengers carried—Revenue .. 23,346,029 + 6,462,377 38.28 
Passenger-miles—Revenue ..... 7,349,345,169 + 3, 070, 242; 308 71.75 
Passengers per passenger train— 
Revenue pasengers ........ 311.71 + 111.89 56.00 
Passenger revenue per passenger- 
SMEchaccdivacacedsiceneaes 1.691 cents + .003 cents 18 
Average distance carried—Rev- 
enue passengers (miles)..... 314.80 + 61.35 24.21 


Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 

Net income of separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating in the United States, shown in the Income 
Account, excludes interest totaling $2,333,115 accrued by Pacific 
Electric and Northwestern Pacific on bonds of those companies 
owned by your Company but not included in its income. Such net 
income for 1943 of $8,243,232 compares with a net income of 
$4,892,099, on the same basis, for 1942. The amount of increase, 
$3,351,133, is largely due to fluctuation in net results of the foMow- 
ing two companies: 

(1) Pacific Electric Railway Company: Net income of this 
company for 1943 was $5,602,315 as against $1,546,807 for 1942, an 
improvement of $4,055,508 resulting, mainly, from substantial in- 
creases in operating revenues derived from a much larger volume 
of traffic. The results for both years are after charges against 
income of $1,087,650 and $1,103,444, respectively, for interest ac- 
crued on Pacific Electric bonds owned by your Company. 

(2) Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company: Net deficit of 
this company for 1943 amounted to $780,526 compared with net 
deficit of $315,432 for 1942, the increased loss of $465,094 resulting, 
principally, from increases in maintenance expenditures and train 
service costs which more than offset an increase in operating rev- 
enues from a larger volume of traffic. The results for both years 
are after charges against income of $1,245,465 for interest accrued 
on Northwestern Pacific bonds owned by your Company. 


Combined net income of the Solely Controlled Companies oper- 
ating in Mexico (excluding Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
of Mexico) was $530,135 as against $266,440 for 1942; the gain of 
$263,695 resulting, mainly, from increases in freight earnings of 
the railroads. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico had a net in- 
come of $1,085,095, compared with $520,906 for 1942, an increase 
of $564,189 principally due to larger traffic volume and revenues 
resulting from the general improvement in business conditions in 
Mexico, with the war emergency a contributing factor. The in- 
come results for both 1943 and 1942 include charges of about 
$619,000 for amortization of investment in property which is sub- 
ject eventually to reversion to the Mexican Government. 


Investment in Transportation Property 


The increase during the year in investment in transportation 
property of Southern Pacific Transportation System amounted to 
$16,917,014, as follows: 





Expenditures for road MINIs oa cde 5 qaicce< ddgascqucnade $764 
Expenditures for additions and betterments: 
ROG GTOODERED 6 oi oc ccc ccceccscvevesesclecsees $9,780,294 
RMIIEMIEEIE one cecescecesgdandeente«weedu 13, ~ 923 
Floating equipment ...........eeeeeeeer eee 344 9 
Miscellaneous equipment ...........0--eeeeeee 176, 444 23,617,910 
Total CRGeGUEER cc ccccicccccccctcsscccscsae seus $23,618,674 
(Table continued on top of next page) 
867 





(Table continued from bottom of previous page) 





Less: 
MN OEE POETITEG | 560 o's 5.00 9 0:5s.055 obi cee $5,082,061 
NII I UNI, 556 sso ooo b5h 4 giwid olpcaielare® are 1,298,795 
Miscellaneous equipment retired .............. ,696 
Miscellaneous adjustments .............2+ee00. 310,108 6,701,660 
Pee AUONIDEY 5:0 5-555-4 cS 855s bs ka 5 daG Peres s bales $16,917,014 


The total expenditures of $23,618,074 for road extensions and 
additions and betterments during 1943 compared with expenditures 
aggregating $53,945,408 for such purposes in 1942. The decrease 
of $30,326,734 is principally due to the larger amount of rolling 
stock purchased in 1942, and inclusion in 1942 accounts of the cost 
of the line change between Redding and Delta, California. 


Road Property. Approximately 728 track-miles of the rail laid 
in renewals during the year replaced rail of lighter weight. Ap- 
proximately 29 track-miles of new sidings and siding extensions, 
and 46 track-miles of new yard tracks and extensions were com- 
pleted, and other such jobs were in progress at close of the year. 

An installation of Centralized Traffic Control between Bena and 
Tehachapi, California, commenced last year, was completed and 
put in service in 1943, over a distance of 32.3 miles. Installation of 
about 70 miles of Centralized Traffic Control between Colton and 
Indio, California, was begun in the fall of 1943 and 37.4 miles of 
the system had been placed in service at the close of the year; 
and work was commenced in November on another such installa- 
tion of about 43 miles between Vista and Massie, Nevada. 

Other projects which were completed included new passenger 
stations at San Luis Obispo, and Camp Roberts, California, a com- 
bination freight and passenger station at Thorne, Nevada; and 
an addition to the surgery at the Company’s general hospital, 
San Francisco. Four tunnels between Mojave and Saugus, Cali- 
fornia, having an aggregate length of 1,062 feet were converted 
to open cuts, permitting improvement of the alinement of main. 
‘track. Additional facilities for supplying water to locomotives 
were provided; and a number of bridges were strengthened and 
improved. A new locomotive erecting shop at Sparks, Nevada, 
was approaching completion at the year end. 


Rolling Stock. Progress, during 1943, on the program for new 
rolling stock is shown by the following tabulation : 
Steam  Diesel-electric Freight-train 


Locomotives Switchers Cars 

Enroute from builders’ plants 
ae OY a 3 — 5 
On order January 1, 1943 .... 31 30 856 
eS ee er grrr — a 856 
Orders placed ..........+..... 20 27 500 
Placed 31 BETVICE «2006600006 44 28 5 

Enroute from builders’ plants 
Bt C1O8G OK PORE. o.os0sicscs es 3 = —— 
On order December 31, 1943.. 7 29 500 


Units of new rolling stock placed in service during 1943, con- 
sisted of 24 articulated-consolidation locomotives, 4 general serv- 
ice locomotives, and 1 diesel-electric switcher, covered by Equip- 
ment Trusts; and 10 articulated-consolidation locomotives, 6 gen- 
eral service locomotives, 27 diesel-electric switchers, and 5 steel 
gondola cars, purchased with treasury funds. 

As the result of limitation of box car construction by the War 
Production Board, unfilled orders placed in June, 1941, for 856 
box cars, were cancelled early in 1943 by agreement with the car 
builders. 

The 1943 order for 20 articulated-consolidation locomotives was 
completed in February, 1944. Deliveries are in progress on orders 
for 29 diesel-electric switchers, and are expected to be completed 
within the year. Deliveries on orders for 500 gondola cars are 
scheduled through April and May, 1944. 





Profit and Loss Account of Southern Pacific 
Transportation System 


(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Con- 
solidated, Excluding Inter-Company Items) 


DEBITS Year 1943 
Income appropriated for sinking fund reserves ......... $50,000.00 
Dividend appropriations of surplus .............-.-+-e% 7,545,556.00 
POR RE cee Sw iict See t.s's 5 bb cies CoM eee wes 988,493.12 
Credit balance at end of the year...............0eee0e 447,498,900.44 
WN ots ie PER i on isaine koa te bo aE aE $456,082,949.56 
CREDITS 


Year 1943 
$391,406,757.95 
58,359,820.63 
6,316,370.98 


Credit balance at beginning of the year................ 
Net income as reported in the income account........ 
Other credits 








To help meet the intensified demand for rolling stock, 4 second- 
hand freight locomotives were purchased, and a number of special 
types of passenger and freight cars were reconstructed or refitted 
for uses for which there was greater need. Many improvements 
to other owned equipment were made, although such work was 
necessarily restricted because of shortage of shopmen and pref- 
erence being given to maintenance work. 





Balance Sheet of Southern Pacific Transportation System 


(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies . 

solidated, Dudlaiios Inter-Company Items) ’ ins 

The assets reported below are stated on the basis of the classifications pre- 

scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. No attempt has been 

made to adjust book values of assets to current estimated values. How. 

ever, the balances in reserves for depreciation and amortization have been 
applied as deductions from book value of investments. 























ASSETS 
+ Increase 
— Decrease 
December 31, Compared with 
1943 1942 
INVESTMENTS 
Transportation property .........; $1,502,127,279.42 + $16,917,013.73 
Donations and grants—Credit..... = 20,955,868.52 — 56,662.89 
Miscellaneous physical property..... 25,268,887.60 — 1,049,516.21 
wo ee Sen aro 800,056.56 + 23,650.00 
Affiliated companies—Securities and 
investment advances ............ 266,302,524.76 — 4,827,434.83 
Other investments ..............+. 26,681,430.88 + 9,070,193.60 
Total investments ............. $1,800,224,310.70 + $20,077,243.40 
Deduct: 
Reserve for adjustment of invest- 

ment in SOCUTITICS ..6.. 6c cece $137,423,066.37 — $43,670.47 
Reserves for accrued depreciation 

BMG -ONVOTTIERUON: 2... 5c 0 0:50.05: 0:0:5 191,540,773.69 +  24,410,204.48 

Total deductions .............. $328,963,840.06 +  24,366,534.01 
Net investments .........6008 $1,471,260,470.64 —  $4,289,290.61 
CuRRENT ASSETS , 
ROMS) bcc 5 cnracevets pinvavsiate nine aiercetsiotarececs $55,738,357.72 +  $5,527,507.21 
Temporary cash investments (U. S. 

Treasury Notes and Certificates) .. 95,850,553.95 +  45,320,553.95 
Accounts receivable ...........0005 97,871,422.16 + 26,871,776.25 
Material and supplies.............. 26,824,250.24 + 733,948.60 
Other’ current SESS. ..65 kes 34,859,036.89 + 31,102,748.87 

TOtal Cursent ASHES. ....:50.0:0:5.5 6 $311,143,620.96 + $109,556,534.88 
DEFERRED ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED 
DO ener ma ein ere Ass eer $41,791,442.37 + $12,664,521.79 





SRA EOtA  creistasrecersis crervieiesiscnse $1,824,195,533.97 + $117,931,766.06 





LIABILITIES 


CaPITAL STOCK HELD BY THE PUBLIC 
Southern Pacific Company (3,772,- 


























763.0564 shares, no par value).. $383,581,150.64 -- 
Transportation System Companies... 1,200.00 — $200.00 
MAM OLOOK Hoiaicaraiee 6 esse eyease $383,582,350.64 — $200.00 
LONG TERM DEBT 
Funded debt unmatured: 
Held by the public............ *  $579,813,102.29 — $42,593,647.90 
Held by Solely Controlled Affiliated 
RENAUD oc oe «6 scars srbve orate 01550 5,142,000.00 = 
Held in sinking funds by Trans- 
portation System Companies.... 770,000.00 + 26,000.00 
Total funded debt unmatured... $585,725,102.29 — $42,567,647.90 
Equipment obligations .......,... Ms $58,999,748.32 —  $2,817,499.29 
Amounts payable to affiliated com- 
panies—Open accounts .......... 12,950,815.03 + 820,376.49 
Total long term debt.......... $657,675,665.64 -— $44,564,770.70 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts and wages payable ...... $77,624,076.84 + $44,432,021.48 
Interest matured unpaid ....... 4,745,700.22 + 1,214,566.02 
Interest payable January 1st 3,638,501.25 — 395,700.00 
Unmatured interest accrued 5,436,463.87 — 203,339.15 
Accrued tax liability ............05 110,690,119.03 +  49,322,990.87 
Other current liabilities ........... 17,701,751.84 +  11,594,809.59 
Total current liabilities ........ $219,836,613.05 + $105,965,348.81 





DEFERRED LIABILITIES AND UNADJUSTED 
CREDITS = $2,646,854.52 


—— 


$43,091,531.17 + 


ewe ew errr es eraser eseece 


CoNSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT 





Excess of inter-company liabilities 
over assets eliminated .......... $67,084,627.22 —  $2,291,158.89 
SurpPius 
Appropriated surplus ........... * $5,425,845.81 + $83,549.83 
Profit and loss—Balance........... 447,498,900.44 + 56,092,142.49 


$452,924,746.25 + $56,175,692.32 
$1,824,195,533.97 + $117,931,766.06 


Total surplus 


Grand total 











$456,082,949.56 





[Advertisement] 


* For comparative purposes, 1942 figures have been restated to conform 
to changes in I. C. C. classification effective January 1, 1943. 
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Retirements. Retirements of road property which was not re- 
placed included 82.6 road-miles of branch lines abandoned under 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and approxi- 
mately 64.9 miles of sidings and spurs which were no longer re- 
quired at various locations on operated lines. Retirement of these 
facilities released a large amount of usable materials and scrap 
steel for which there was a steady demand. =~ 
Only 234 units of rolling stock were retired in 1943, consisting 
of 4 passenger-train cars, 198 freight-train cars, and 32 company 
service cars, which were worn out or in some cases damaged be- 


yond repair. 
Financial 


Funded Debt and Equipment Obligations. The net decrease dur- 
ing the year of $45,411,147, in the principal amount of funded debt 
and equipment obligations of Southern Pacific Transportation Sys- 
ten Companies, held by the public, consisted of the following: 

FUNDED DEBT AND EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 
RETIRED OR ACQUIRED 


Pacific Company Ten-Year 334% Secured Bond 
yc of bonds called for redemption January 1, 1944) $13,562,000 
Southern Pacific Company 4% (Central Pacific Stock Col- 


faval) Gold Bonds: ....0. 005-0 genecrereer iiteavecsnene 11,439,000 
cme bacific Railway Company First Refunding Mortgage 
MMNGOIG BONUS 05. cc ccc cc escc cent recs sce Piateaeece wees 5,938,500 
Central Pacific Railway Company 4% Thirty-five Year 
European Loan Bonds of 1911 ....... ac eumaccmesmoes 3,191,313 
San gPtoaie & Aransas Pass Railway First Mortgage 4% seni 
OT) ee ae ea ere rence cere scses ,070, 
ee & New Orleans Railroad Company Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds ..........cccccccccccccecees 1,180,000 
Equipment obligations ............ see eee ee eee e eee ences 6,767,499 
Ar Gat (A ener crt CRcoreercer ne Cre 212,835 
otal CetNeG) GE ACUMEN 6 oo 6cc os ccesa onc veccecoe $49,361,147 


EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS ISSUED 
Southern Pacific Company 2%—2%% Equipment Trust 


Pertinicates, Series Ui .oc ccc ccesccercccccccesicastccccses 3,950,000 
Net decrease in funded debt and equipment obligations 
held by the public ......ccccsccecescsscccssccccccse $45,411,147 


Retirements, during year 1943 by separately operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies, of funded debt and equipment 
obligations in the hands of the public aggregated $3,780,716. 

In addition to the above debt reduction accomplished during 
1943, your Company also made provision for the payment on 
January 1, 1944, of all the outstanding $29,009,000 of Southern 
Pacific Company Ten-Year 334% Secured Bonds, due July 1, 
1946, held by the public which were called for redemption on that 
date at 101 and accrued interest. The $29,299,090 cash required 
for such redemption was deposited with the Trustee, and is 
included in Other Current Assets reported in the balance sheet. 


Capital Stock. There was no change during the year in the 
number of shares of capital stock of Southern Pacific Company 
issued and outstanding. The number of stockholders at the end 
of the year was 39,976 compared with 41,351 at the end of 1942. 

Dividends were declared during the year, on capital stock of 
Southern Pacific Company, as follows: 


$1.00 per share, payable September 24, 1943, to stock- 


holders of record August 31, 1943...........ccecees $3,772,763 
$1.00 per share, payable December 22, 1943, to stock- 
of record November 29, 1943........+.+eeee- 3,772,763 
PR CMNB roo e230 ded gear Oe AE Bivins a Ue Nae wiae $7,545,526 
General 


Land Grant Deductions. Under the law, railroad freight 
charges for transportation of military or naval property of the 
United States moving for military or naval and not for civil use 


are subject to land grant deductions. Differences exist between | 


the Government and the railroads as to what constitutes military 
and naval ‘property and whether materials and supplies moving 
for use in construction of cargo vessels, for disposition under 
Lend-Lease Act and Defense Aid Act, or for use under the 
direction of the War Relocation Authority, are military or naval 
Property being transported for military or naval use. 

Southern Pacific Company and other railroads generally have 
billed the Government for the full commercial tariff rates on all 
such shipments. In most instances the full amounts billed have 
been paid by the Government prior to audit and subject to later 
adjustments, with the result that Southern Pacific Company and 
its affiliated railroads have accrued approximately $12,250,000, 
representing their proportion of charges on Government shipments 
during 1941, 1942, and 1943, which are known to be in dispute. As 
4 precaution against possible overstatement of earnings, this 
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amount has been withheld from revenue and credited to Un- 
adjusted Credits and carried in suspense. However, the amount 
has been reported as taxable income in current tax returns and 
applicable taxes thereon have been included currently in railway 
tax accruals. 

If it is decided that the disputed charges must be wholly or 
partly repaid, the amount repaid would be deductible from taxable 
income in the year of repayment when the tax rates may be 
lower than those of years in which taxes accrued. The total 
income tax on disputed charges up to December 31, 1943, was 
approximately $8,250,000. 

To minimize the accumulation of large sums of money as tax- 
able income that may later have to be refunded with consequent 
possible adverse results from income tax standpoint, Southern 
Pacific Company and its affiliated railroads effective March 1, 
1944, adopted practice of rendering separate bills under protest 
segregating disputed and undisputed charges; reserving the right 
to “collect the full commercial tariff rates where held to be 
applicable. 

Test suits are now pending and others will be instituted for 
the purpose of having the disputed questions adjudicated by the 
courts. 


Wages. Reference was made in the 1942 report to disputes 
arising out of requests of employes for increases in wage rates. 
The disputes were in due course assigned to Emergency Boards 
for investigation and report to the President. 

The increases recommended by the Boards and accepted by 
the railroads were declined by the employes and December 30 was 
designated as the date for beginning a general strike; whereupon 
the President, acting through the Secretary of War, took posses- 
sion and control of the railroads on December 27, 1943. 

As a result of further conferences, the disputes were disposed 
of by agreements under which the operating employes were given 
an increase of 4 cents an hour effective April 1, 1943, and an addi- 
tional 5 cents an hour commencing December 27 in lieu of punitive 
rates for overtime worked in excess of 40 hours a week and ex- 
penses incurred when away from home terminals. These em- 
ployes were also allowed vacations of one week a year with pay. 
The non-operating employes were given increases effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, ranging from 10 cents an hour for the lower rated, 
to 4 cents an hour for the higher rated employes, and further 
increases from December 27 scaled from 1 cent to 5 cents an 
hour in lieu of punitive rates for overtime worked in excess 
of 40 hours a week. 

The wage increases were duly approved by the appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies; and the President relinquished possession 
and control of the railroads on January 18, 1944, without any 
resulting physical or financial change affecting your Company. 

It is estimated these awards will add $24,700,000 to annual 
pay roll expenses, based on pay roll costs for 1943 excluding 
the back pay applicable to that year. 


St. Lows Southwestern Railway Company. In the matter of 
reorganization of St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, 
referred to in previous annual reports, the United States Dis- 
trict Court on February 9, 1944, approved, without change, the 
plan of reorganization as certified to it by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Appeals from the order of the District 
Court have been taken to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals by several of the parties to the proceeding, including 
Southern Pacific Company. 


Changes in Directorate. Since the annual meeting of stock- 
holders in 1943, the following changes in the directorate of-the 
Company have occurred: 

Mr. Jackson E. Reynolds retired from the Board on April 15, 
1943, and on that date Mr. Landon K. Thorne was elected to 
fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Charles E. Perkins, a member of the Board and of the 
Executive Committee, died on June 19, 1943. 

Mr. W. F. Bull resigned from the Board on August 19, 1943. 
On the same date, Mr. Henry L. Corbett, a member of the 
Board, was elected to membership on the Executive Committee, 
and Mr. D. J. Russell, Vice President, and Mr. John G. Walsh, 
Vice President in Charge of Finances, were elected Directors; 
to fill the vacancies caused by the death of Mr. Perkins and the 
resignation of Mr. Bull. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
A. T. MERCIER, President. 








conserve the efficiency of the transportation 
system of the country. 

This witness touched also upon one more 
contention of supporters of the bill, namely, 
that the present procedure of the commis- 
sion in abandonment cases puts the burden 
of disproving the railroads’ claims upon the 
public, that is, usually, on the localities 
concerned, with the result that “many” cases 
allegedly “go by default” because the ex- 
pense and difficulty of contesting the car- 
rier’s case often is too great for the 
opposing parties to undertake. This point 
was developed further by the witnesses who 
immediately followed Mr. Benton, that is, 
W. R. McDonald, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Georgia, and Byron 
M. Gray, who appeared for the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Kansas. 

Mr. McDonald suggested that the bill be 
amended to put the burden of proof that 
the abandonment would increase the ef- 
ficiency of the national transportation sys- 
tem on the carrier, and that the state com- 
mission concerned with the individual case 
should be “put on the opposite side of the 
bench,” rather than be put in the position 
of cooperating with the I. C. C. Mr. Gray 
thought the bill should be amended to re- 
quire a revenue showing as to the total 
effect of the operation of the line involved, 
not only on the system of which it was a 
part, but on the national railway system, 
so bringing into the record the contention 
that showings of operating losses in the 
case of specific branches or parts of sys- 
tems often do not properly’ reflect the 
value of such segments to the system as a 
whole. 

The first witness to appear on the second 
day of the subcommittee’s consideration 
of the bill was Dr. Maltbie. Speaking for 
the New York commission, he advanced the 
view that it is not the proper function of 
the I. C. C. to determine whether local 
convenience and necessity require that a 
line should be kept in operation. Where 
the lines which the carriers seek to aban- 
don are branches or feeders whose existence 
is a primary concern only of the localities 
they serve, which is, he said, the situation 
in the great majority of abandonment pro- 
ceedings, the state regulatory body, he 
thought, should have jurisdiction as to local 
convenience and necessity, and the I. C. C.’s 
function should be to conserve the carrier’s 
ability to meet the demands of interstate 
commerce. A finding of convenience and 
necessity by the I. C. C. should not be suf- 
ficient grounds for approving an abandon- 
ment, he insisted. 


Removes Tax on Government 
Freight and Passengers 


By virtue of the authority vested in him 
by section 307(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1943, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
on April 29 authorized exemptions from 
the taxes on amounts paid for freight and 
passenger transportation for “any pay- 
ment for transportation of property to or 
from the government of the United States 
shipped on a United States government bill 
of lading,” and “any payment for trans- 
portation of persons furnished to the 
United States upon a United States gov- 
ernment transportation request.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of March 
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4, page 470, the act’s transportation tax 
provisions contained a stipulation to the 
effect that charges on the federal govern- 
ment would no longer be exempt. In the 
absence of the present action by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that provision would 
have become effective June 1. 


North Western Opens Employee 
Training Classes 


The Chicago & North Western has ini- 
tiated two employee training programs for 
traffic and accounting department employ- 
ees at Chicago, which are said to be the 
first introduced by a railroad in the Chicago 
area. These two training courses differ in 
procedure but have the same general pur- 
pose, namely to give new and transferred 
employees knowledge of how their individ- 
ual work fits into the general scheme of 
railroad operation. 

The traffic course is designed to explain 
the “why and wherefore” of various traffic 
procedures, and is being conducted under the 
direction of F. G. Fitz-Patrick, chief traffic 
officer of the North Western. It is divided 
into two sections, one for new employees 
in need of a course on fundamentals of 
traffic, and anather for more experienced 
workers interested in advanced techniques. 
Among the subjects to be covered by the 
course by means of lectures, question ses- 
sions and “round table” discussions led by 
E. V. Hall, of the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, are included: (1) Rules of consoli- 
dated classifications, (2) rules of tariff pub- 
lication, (3) various kinds of freight traffic 
and the functions of each, (4) history of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, (5) 
history of rate committees, (6) transit 
rates, and (7) fundamentals of solicitation. 
The 12-week course will conclude with an 
inspection by the participants of the North 
Western’s Proviso yard. 

The training schedule for accounting de- 
partment employees, which stresses the 
training of selected men to serve as super- 
visors in instructing others on tested job- 
training techniques, was inaugurated by 
C. H. Westbrook, comptroller of the North 
Western, and is under the direction of Dr. 
Christian A. Ruckmick, superintendent of 
training. -The classes are being conducted 





Photo Courtesy Chicago & North Western 


A Typical Class of Supervisors in the New Training Program 
Western Accounting Department. At These Classes Supervisors 
ing as Potential Instructors of New Railway Employees, with 











by two employees of the accounting depart- 
ment who were previously given a 40-hour 
course at a supervisor’s institute of the 
“Training Within Industry” section of the 
War Manpower Commission. Each class jg 
limited to 10 persons, each of whom, at the 
conclusion of the course, is expected to be 
capable of training others along the lines of 
the program. 

The two training programs were started 
on March 15, and since that date 79 persons 
have attended the traffic course and 8 
have attended the course for the accounting 
department. The success of the programs is 
indicated by the fact that a number of em- 
ployees of other railroads have asked for 
and been granted permission to join the 
classes. Because of this widespread atten- 
tion, consideration is being given to the or- 
ganization of similar classes for other de- 
partments of the North Western. 


U. P. Moves Chicago Offices 


The Union Pacific, on May 1, moved it 
Chicago offices from 58 East Washingtor 
street to 9-11 South .LaSalle street, jus 
above its present city ticket office. 












Burlington to Test Radio 
Communication 


The feasibility and potentiality of moder: 
radio communications in railroad operation 
will be subjected to exhaustive study i 
the Chicago area and elsewhere by the Chi 
cago, Burlington & Quincy in collaboratio 
with the Bendix Radio Division of th 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. Permits fo 
the construction and operation of the neces 
sary experimental radio stations ‘al 
granted the Burlington on May 2 by thé 
Federal Communications Commission. 

According to H. H. Hasselbacher, genera 
superintendent of telegraph of the Burling; 
ton, the first experiment will be with ar 
amplitude-modulated system in the Chi 
cago passenger and freight yards. Two; 
way communication between the yard officd 
and switching locomotives as well as be; 
tween the caboose and locomotive of movin 
trains will be subjected to exhaustive tests 
Later if the experiments are encouraging 
tests will be made at other points on thé 
Burlington between Chicago and, Denver 
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Colo., and between Lincoln, Neb., and Bil- 
lings, Mont. The Bendix Corporation has 
obtained releases from the Army for the 
equipment necessary for the initial experi- 
ments and the Chicago installation will be 
made within the next few weeks. 

Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington, 
in announcing the experiment stated that 
“The. fruits of our experiments will be 
made available to all railroads interested 
and as soon as the broadcasting and re- 
ceiving equipment is in operation, experts 
from other railroads will be invited to study 
the operations. We believe radio com- 
munication can be applied effectively to cer- 
tain phases of railroad operation, especially 
in the light of wartime developments in 
radio; however, neither we nor the manu- 
facturers of radio know its extent or limi- 
tations and through these tests we hope to 
find the answer.” 


High Water Still Interferes 
With Traffic Movement 


As a result of continued rainfall through- 
out the Middle West, important rail lines 
were still out of service this week. As 
reported in the Railway Age of April 29, 
heavy rains, which started on April 22, 
washed out numerous lines in eastern Kan- 
sas and western Missouri and by April 26 
the flood waters had interrupted traffic 
around St. Louis, Mo. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy lost 
several sections of its line between West 
Alton, Mo., and Orchard Farm on April 
23, which it is estimated will require two 
weeks to restore. The Missouri Pacific 
line between St. Louis and Thebes, which 
is also used by the St. Louis Southwestern, 
was rendered unserviceable on April 27 and 
was still out on May 3. Much of the traffic 
of these lines, including oil to the East, was 
rerouted over the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, with the result that, between April 
27 and May 2, this railroad handled, in addi- 
tion to its own traffic, on its Thebes-Tamms 
lines, 1,879 cars for the Cotton Belt and 
919 for the Missouri Pacific, while the 
return movement of empty cars for these 
roads averaged about 400 a day. Similarly, 
the Illinois Central handled 192 trains for 
flood-affected railroads in Southern Illinois 
in these five days. In addition the Dupo- 
Gale line of the Missouri Pacific was 
inundated-on April 27 and on May 3 was 
still submerged from 18 in. to 5 ft. for 
a distance of 60 mi. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio line into St. 
Louis and the Ste. Genevieve-Cape Girar- 
deau line of the St. Louis-San Francisco 


Wi} «were rendered unusable on April 27 and 


were still out on May 3. Thirty-five miles 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific line 
between St. Albans, Mo., and St. Louis 
Were covered with water on April 28 but 
this line was restored to service on May 4. 


L. I. Public Address System an 
Aid to Travelers 


A public address system, designed to 
eliminate passenger confusion when mak- 
ing transfers from one train to another, has 
been installed by the Long Island on the 
Platforms of its important suburban pas- 
Senger station at Jamaica, N. Y. 

The system consists of 20 loud speakers, 
Spaced at equal distances along the two 
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westbound platforms, and 18 on the two 
eastbound. These are connected with two 
control booths, where operators announce 
the track, platform and destinations of each 
train as it arrives in the station. 





During rush hours, the control stations 
serve also as information booths. An- 
nouncers can easily supply last-minute in- 
formation on train movements, as each 
booth is equipped with teletype machines 


Loud Speaker Announcements Issuing from the Control Booths Can Be Distinctly 
and Immediately Heard by Passengers Anywhere Along the Platforms 


Ao. sno neceec oR NARA RE 


Photographs courtesy Long Island R. R. 





At the Microphone Is J. J. Adams, Who Attended a School of Radio Technique to 
Qualify for the Announcing Job 
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and telephone circuits connecting all term- 
inals. 

The central transfer point on the Long 
Island, Jamaica station handles more than 
250,000 passengers daily. 


U. S. Chamber Elects Directors 
by Mail Ballot 


Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and Arthur 
M. Hill, president of the Atlantic Grey- 
hound Corporation, are among 19 directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently elected by mail ballot. The 
balloting was conducted by mail because of 
the postponement of the Chamber’s annual 
meeting, originally scheduled for New York 
for May 3 to 5. 

Mr. Hall was reelected, while Mr. Hill is 
a new member of the board, succeeding 
G. D. Brooke, chairman of the board of the 
Virginian. There are 38 members of the 
board, but only half were elected at this 
time. Mr. Hall is now the only railroad 
executive among them. 


C. N. R. Union-Management Shop 
Group Meets in Montreal 


“Every car and locomotive entering a 
shop for repairs should be looked on as a 
unit of war equipment to be returned to 
service with the quickest possible despatch,” 
R. C. Vaughan, chairman and president of 
the Canadian National, told supervisory 
officers and union representatives of the 
motive power and car equipment section, 
at the 18th annual meeting of the System’s 
union-management co-operative movement, 
in Montreal, April 26. 

Post-war conditions are being studied, 
Mr. Vaughan assured the group, with man- 
agement doing all possible to anticipate and 
meet keen competition and other such 
problems that are expected to arise. He 
reminded the gathering that the C. N. R. 
had “beaten the gun by 18 years” in es- 
tablishing co-operative committees. 

Other speakers included N. B. Walton, 
executive vice-president; Joseph Corbett, 
president of Federation No. 11 and general 
chairman of the carmen; R. J. Tallon, com- 





missioner, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, Ottawa; R. L. Daly, director of 
the railway representing labor; Alistair 
Fraser, K. C., vice-president, traffic; S. W. 
Fairweather, vice-president, research and 
development, and F. W. Edge, director of 
labor relations. All stressed the co-opera- 
tion between union and management, and 
agreed their “first problem was to win the 
war.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


As a result of flood conditions in the 
valleys of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri rivers and their tributaries which 
are interrupting the service of carriers in 
these areas, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued its Service Order No. 
204, effective April 28 until further order, 
directing affected railroads to forward by 
the most available routes traffic having 
origin in, or ordinarily moving through, 


such territory, without regard to shippers’ 


routing, in cases where tracks are not us- 
able on account of floods. As is usual in 
such’ cases of carrier disability, the rates 
applicable over the designated routes will 
be applicable, and divisions of such rates 
will be subject to voluntary agreement or, 
on failure thereof, will be fixed by the 
commission. 

Service Order No. 203, effective April 
27, also originated in flood conditions, and 
requires routing by the most available rail 
routes certain carload shipments of coal 
originally routed by barge lines from their 
connections at Alton, IIl., with the Illinois 
Terminal, and destined to points in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 

Service Order No. 205 provides that, for 
carrier convenience, refrigerator cars 
loaded with fresh or green vegetables orig- 
inating on the Southern Pacific in the 
Salinas-Watsonville district of California 
may be initially iced at Roseville, Calif., 
when bunker icing is permissible, rather 
than at Watsonville Junction, since ice 
must be shipped to that point from other 
places, thus “congesting traffic and wasting 
transportation.” The order was effective 
May 1. 





Photo Courtesy Trans-Canada Air Lines 


C. N. R. Unions and Management in One-Day Meeting 


Capt. W. G. Wells, M.B.E., Royal 22nd Regiment, who urged all present to purchase Sixth 
Victory Loan bonds, is shown with (left to right): Joseph Corbett, president, Federation No. 11; 


N. B. Walton, executive vice president; E. R. 
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Battley, chief of motive power and 
who presided; President R. C. Vaughan, and J. Cuppello, vice-president, Federation No. 11, Montreal 


car equipment, 





News Department continued on next left-hand page 








Effective May 2, the arrangement under 
which shipments of dry onions originating 
in 12 states have been controlled by a 
War Food Administration permit system, 
made effective as to rail shipments through 
Service Order No. 152, has been ter- 
minated. The order was set aside by Sery- 
ice Order No. 152-A, and the action was 
taking, according to an Office of Defense 
Transportation explanation, because pri- 
mary istribution of the 1943 onion crop 
has been practically completed. 

By Amendment No. 2 to Service Order 
No. 174, the commission has extended 
the provisions of that order, which were 
applicable to grain, grain products, and 
seeds covered by “order notify” or “ad- 
vise” bills of lading, so that they apply 
also to similar shipments of hay. The 
amendment was effective May 6. 

Service Order No. 188, applying demur- 
rage regulations to intra-terminal move- 
ments of loaded refrigerator cars on the 
State Belt Railroad of California, has been 
further suspended to August 5 by Amend- 
ment No. 3 to the order, effective May 5. 
Certain service orders requiring railroads 
to unload specified carloads of materials 
the unloading of which had been unduly 
delayed have been set aside by “A” orders 
applying, respectively, to Service Orders 
Nos. 191, 194, 195, 196, and 198, all effec- 
tive May 2 except the last named, which 
was effective April 28. 


Would Build Beaver-Mahoning 
” Canal 


Senator Burton, Republican of Ohio, has 
introduced in the Senate a proposed amend- 
ment to the pending rivers and harbors bill, 
which would authorize the construction of 
the Ohio river-to-Struthers section of 
the proposed Beaver-Mahoning canal. 


Southern Diesel Case Goes to 
Mediation in Washington 


Intervening at the request of the rail- 
roads, the National Mediation Board this 
week opened mediation proceedings in 
Washington, D. C., on the dispute involv- 
ing the refusal of Southeastern railroads to 
settle the so-called Diesel case on the same 
basis as the Eastern and Western settle- 
ments, i.e., by granting concessions in ad- 
dition to those recommended in the May 
21, 1943, report of a National Railway 
Labor Panel emergency board headed by 
Frank M. Swacker. 


B. of L. F. & E. Threatens Strike— 
The intervention of N. M. B. followed the 
breakdown of negotiations between the par- 
ties, who had been deadlocked in meetings 
extending over nearly six weeks. As an- 
nounced in “Labor,” organ of the railroad 
brotherhoods, the breakdown was followed 
by President D. B. Robertson’s call of an 
April 28 Washington meeting of Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
general chairmen “to take action on a 
strike vote.” Any such action is now ex- 


pecty1 to be delayed while the case makes 
its way through Railway Labor Act 
procedures. 

The award of the Swacker board, which 
the Southeastern carriers are ready to ac- 
cept, was noted in the Railway Age of 
May 29, 1943, page 1092. But this was un- 
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NICKEL PLATE increases to 40 
ITS FLEET OF 


LIMA 2-8-4$ 


To aid in handling its tremendous volume of 
traffic, the Nickel Plate Road has recently placed 
in service fifteen additional 2-8-4 freight loco- 
motives built by the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


This makes a total of FORTY Lima Locomotives 
of this type now in use on the Nickel Plate, which 
are hauling heavier trains at higher speeds to meet 
wartime demands. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 








satisfactory to Mr. Robertson who so re- 
ported to President Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent thereupon wrote to J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, suggesting further negotiations. 


Swacker Award Not Accepted—Out 
of such further negotiations came the East- 
ern settlement, noted in the Railway Age 
of September 4, 1943, page 380. Later on, 
the Western roads settled on a like basis. 
Generally, the Swacker board made find- 
ings which had the effect of putting an ad- 
ditional fireman on multiple-unit Diesel- 
electric locomotives in high-speed, through 
passenger service; and it recommended ex- 
tension of the weight-on-driving-wheels 
gradations of all types of locomotives 
beyond the upper limits provided in the 
previous wage schedules. Meanwhile, it 
recommended against granting several of 
labor’s other demands. 

The additional concessions granted by 
the Eastern and Western roads involve the 
extension of steam firemen wage rates to 
Diesel “firemen” in all road freight and 
passenger services, upgrading of electric 
“firemen,” and more liberal increments ir 
the daily wages of all engine-service em- 
ployees as the weight-on-driving-wheels 
gradations were extended above the previ- 
ous upper limits. 


“Perfect Shipping” Dinner 
Held at Cincinnati 


Make every month a “perfect shipping” 
month, was the keynote of a “Perfect Ship- 
ping” dinner held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 25. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board, the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Cincinnati Board of Trade, the 
Cincinnati Traffic Club, the O. D. T., I. C. C. 
Advisory Committee and the Freight Claim 
Division of the A.A.R. Presiding were 
E. A. Jack, general chairman of the na- 
tional management committee of the 1944 
Perfect Shipping Campaign, and Morris 
Edwards, executive vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Ad- 
dresses were made by Brig. Gen. Robert’ H. 
Wylie, assistant chief of transportation of 
the United States Army, representing the 
Army; R. H. Hagerman, traffic manager 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
representing shippers and receivers; E. B. 
DeVilbiss, manager of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania, representing 
the railroads; and C. F. Jackson, secretary 
of the Freight Claim section of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, Inc., represent- 
ing the truckers. 

Mr. Jack, in introducing the speakers 
said, “Never before in our history has it 
been so important to ‘protect America’s 
production’ and never before in our history 
have adverse conditions been more prev- 
alent. Manpower shortage, packing ma- 
terial shortage, transportation-equipment 
shortage, plus the necessity for speed and 
more speed in production and delivery, have 
all conspired to build up tremendous factors 
militating against perfect shipping. That 
our freight claim losses have not been 
greater is due to the sincere effort on the 
part of all to do their best under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“The shippers and receivers of freight 
have done a fine job—the various transpor- 
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tation agencies have done a fine job. But 
for this almost faultless service our miracu- 
lous achievement in production would have 
been an impossibility and our war status 
would have been very different today.” 

Gen. Wylie emphasized that the Army 
must have 12 months of perfect shipping 
each year. “Early in the war,” he said, 
“it was discovered that normal procedures 
and long-established standards were not of 
necessity adequate to insure the arrival of 
enough material on time and in usable con- 
dition to guarantee that our troops had the 
wherewithal to cope with our enemies. 
Some of the instances of imperfect shipping 
were so. ridiculous as to be laughable now 
that we are sure they did not result in 
tragedies. For example, presto logs were 
shipped loose and unprotected to a station 
where the annual rainfall is 240 inches and, 
much to the dismay of the consignee, pro- 
duced for him not heat, but a huge pile of 
sodden sawdust. Items that readily absorb 
moisture were packaged in containers that 
were not moisture proof, while other ar- 
ticles unbreakable and not subject to cor- 
rosion were protected by ponderous wooden 
boxes whose weight and cubage exceeded 
many times that of the contents. 

“If technically sound measures are not 
applied diligently to the preparation of 
Army freight, the result will be incapacity 
to operate in every overseas theater. The 
loss, not simply in economic terms but in 
reduced operational efficiency due to unre- 
liable and unserviceable equipment and the 
excessive drain of manpower involved in 
the reconditioning of equipment, will hurt 
the war effort irreparably.” 

Mr. DeVilbliss likewise stressed the im- 
portance of safe transportation to the war 
effort. He pledged the cooperation of the 
railroads and urged both railroads and ship- 
pers to continue throughout the year the 
perfect shipping record made during April. 

Mr. Hagerman discussed the liability of 
shippers in safe transportation. Because his 
company, he said, realizes that responsibility 





for damage to freight rests with both the 
shipper and carrier, it does not expect the 
railroads to pay the entire amount of the 
lost or damaged articles. The claims filed 
with the railroads by the National Cash 
Register Company, he continued, are only 
50 per cent of the cost of the damaged or 
lost article. Also, because it recognizes its 
responsibility, the company studies ship- 
ments to determine whether damage is due 
to poor containers or to products that can- 
not be transported without breakage. 


C. & N. W. Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the Chi- 
cago & North Western are among those 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a recently-issued series of 
sub-orders in the general proceeding, “De- 
preciation Rates for Equipment of Steam 
Railroad Companies.” 

The C. & N. W. rates are: Steam locomo- 
tive, 3.32 per cent; streamline train motive 
power, 6.6 per cent; Diesel-electric switch- 
ers, 4.89 per cent; freight-train cars, 3.85 
per cent; streamline passenger-train cars, 
6.6 per cent; conventional type passenger- 
train cars, 3.11 per cent; work equipment, 
3.53 per cent; miscellaneous equipment, 13 
per cent. 


Swiss Steam Locomotives Now 
Use Wood for Fuel 


Switzerland, with all of its electrified 
railroads, still uses steam. locomotives on 
certain of its lines which have not been con- 
verted to electric operation, but the ever- 
current problem of providing fuel is now 
aggravated by wartime conditions. 

Because of the acute coal shortage, the 
Swiss Federal Railways have been obliged 
to fire locomotives with wood—coal being 
used to fire them up, wood to keep them 
going. Some steam locomotives have been 
equipped with electrically-heated boilers and 
pantograph current collectors, the neces- 























Steam Switching Locomotives at a Swiss Railroad Station 
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ECOGNIZING the trend in loco- 
K motive design towardhigher boiler 
pressures, and noting the many new 
factors in current steam locomotive 
operation, the new Type ‘‘E"’ Booster 
has been developed expressly to meet 
today’s conditions. 

The short cut-off of the new Type 
‘*E’’ Booster takes full advantage of 
the expansive properties of the steam 


and effects marked economies in 







NEW YORK 
In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


7 FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


has a short cut-off 


The new TYPE E Booster 





steam consumption. The Booster has 


cast steel cylinders, provided with in- 
tegral inlet and exhaust manifolds. 
The large steam and exhaust pas- 
sages give maximum inlet pressure 
and minimum back pressures. A new 
design of ball joint with self-adjusting 
packing and large passage areas in- 
creases the free flow of steam to and 
from the Booster. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPRLY COMPANY, INC. 


e CHICAGO 


SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, 





MONTREAL 
























Electrically-Sawed Blocks of 3'4- and 
1%-Ft. Lengths Are Used for Firing 


sary power for generating’ steam being 
taken from the overhead contact wire. 
The government-owned railways have 
given considerable study to the use of wood 
for fuel, but it is their intent to complete 
electrification of all lines as quickly as 
possible. At present, over 90 per cent 
of their total traffic is handled electrically. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 29 totaled 851,857 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 4. This was an increase 
of 11,903 cars or 1.4 per cent above the 
preceding week, an increase of 63,068 cars 
or 8.0 per cent above the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 7,054 
cars or 0.8 per cent below the comparable 
1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 22 totaled 839,954 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight-Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 22 














District 1944 1943 1942 
SOI oka rcs 163,607 156,426 172,388 
Allegheny ..... 190,188 173,518 192,293 
Pocahontas . 54,921 55,693 58,140 
Southern ...... 124,904 120,771 133,116 
Northwestern . 116,260 97,240 125,373 
Central Western 115,907 118,406 116,651 
Southwestern .. 74,167 72,109 63,396 
Total Western 

Districts 306,334 287,755 305,420 
Total All Roads 839,954 794,163 861,357 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 37,949 45,214 35,677 
Livestock ...... 15,615 15,156 13,785 
SS 175,305 164,978 169,662 
Se 14,747 14,533 14,045 
Forest products 43,495 43,186 51,260 
Ree 60,131 35,383 70,911 
Merchandise 

oS. See 107,021 98,563 123,586 
Miscellaneous .. 385,691 377,150 382,431 
ee) ae 839,954 794,163 861,357 
oe ee 799,965 780,908 846,505 
are 789,324 789,019 814,096 
Dorn Fe Meuy sss 787,525 772,102 829,038 
Baercn 25°. os. 778,925 787,340 808,286 





Cumulative Total, 
17 Weeks .. 13,307,892 12,797,173 13,507,198 
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In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 22 totaled 70,224 (the highest 
this year), as compared with 2,187 for the 
previous week, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Com- 
parisons with loadings a year ago are af- 
fected by the holiday on “Good Friday,” 
April 23, 1943: 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
ADE. 22, GORE cs icecc 70,224 38,449 
PDE. 25, 94d iv seses 68,037 37,705 
te Oe ee 63,008 41,320 
Pot: 25, A9GS °..ci.0:00 60,424 40,033 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Aor 22. BDA4  sssass 1,086,432 638,185 
ADT, 24, GONS  vasices's% 986,590 624,091 
Pier. 25, W982 we. sss 996,057 516,978 


Representation of Employees 


Because its check showed that less than 
a majority of each class of employees in- 
volved desired a change in representation, 
the National Mediation Board was unable 


to find that disputes existed within the 
meaning of the Railway Labor Act, and has 
thus dismissed applications for elections 
whereby the Railroad Workers’ Industrial 
Union, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, sought to challenge the rights 
of four railroad brotherhoods to represent 
employees of the Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line. 

The U. M. W. affiliate sought elections 
to determine who should represent road 
conductors, now represented by the Order 
of Railway Conductors; road trainmen, 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; yardmen, represented by the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America; 
and maintenance of way employees, now 
represented by the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 

In a recent election held among the 
Cuyahoga Valley’s eight unrepresented 
yardmasters, the B. of R. T. failed in its 
effort to become the bargaining agent, be- 





follows: 


“The Fundamental Interest of the Shipper” 


“Regulated Monopoly or Competition” 
“Political Regulation of Transportation” 
“The Public Interest’ ; 


“Regulatory and Anti-Trust Statutes” 


“Movements of the War” 


“The Future of Our Merchant Marine” 


Washington Sq. W., New York 3. 





To Hold “Institute” of Transport in N. Y. 


The Transportation Association of America, in co-operation with New York 
University will hold an “Institute of Transportation—1944” at the’ Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on May 23-24. The program (in slightly abbreviated form) 


May 23—MorninG SESSION 
“Socialized Transport and the Future of Enterprise” r : 
By Professor Herbert B. Dorau, N. Y. University 


“‘Appraisal of Congressional Transport Policy” By Kenneth F. Burgess, Attorney, of Chicago 


By Charles W. Braden, Chm., Post-War Policy Committee, N. I. T. League 


May 23—AFrTERNOON SESSION 
“Equalization in Subsidies Among Transportation Agencies” : 
By Professor W. J. Cunningham, Harvard University 


By Professor Sidney L. Miller, Iowa University 

“The Principle of Common Ownership” By Paul W. Brown Gen. Traf. Mgr., Sears-Roebuck 
May 23—EveninG (DINNER) SESSION 

By John: B. Keeler, President, N. I. T. 

By Henry A. Palmer, Editor, “Traffic World” 


May 24—MorninG SESSION 


“Transportation Facilities in the Petroleum Industry” 
By C. R. Musgrave, Vice-President, Phillips Petroleum Co. 
“Coordination of Bus and Air Transport” By A. M. Hill, President, Atlantic Greyhound Corp. 


“Monopoly or Competition in International Air Transport” - = 
By John E. Slater, Exec. Vice-Pres., American Export Airlines 


May 24—AFTERNOON SESSION 
“Integrated Ownership and Operation of Common Carriers” 


“National Policy to Attract Private Investment” 
By Henry S. Sturgis, Vice-Pres., 1st National Bank (N. v2) 


May 24—EveninG (BANQUET) SESSION 


By Henry J. Taylor, Radio Commentator, Scripps-Howard Correspondent 


By Admiral Emory S. Land, U. S. Maritime Commission 


Those who wish to attend the sessions are urged to make advance reservations, 
enclosing check to cover fees. A registration charge of $5 is made, which admits to 
all sessions except the two dinners. The charge for the dinner on May 23 is $5, and 
for the banquet on May 24, $7.50. Attendance at the May 23 dinner is restricted to 
registrants and speakers at the day-time sessions, but the May 24 banquet is not so 
restricted. Group tables, seating 10, are available for the banquet at a $75 charge. 
Business dress is suggested. Applications for registrations and dinner tickets should 
be sent to “Institute of Transportation—1944”, N. Y. University School of Law, 


League 


By John S. Burchmore, Lawyer, of Chicago 


By R. V. Fletcher, Vice-President, A. A. R. 
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cause legal ballots were cast by less than 
a majority of those eligible to vote. Mean- 
while, the O. R. C. has won the right to 
represent St. Louis-San Francisco dining 
car stewards, supplanting the Employee 
Representation Committee, Dining Car 
Stewards, St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Company. And the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers has won the right to repre- 
sent telegraphers employed by the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Union Depot. 


Fined for “Abetting” Part II 
Violation by Trucker 


Secretary W. P. Bartel has disclosed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been informed that the Baltimore & 
Ohio was fined $1,000 in the federal dis- 


trict court at Columbus, Ohio, upon plead- - 


ing guilty to an information to the effect 
that it had “aided and abetted” a motor 
truck operator, Clarence L. McKee, in an 
offense under part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, namely, performing a substi- 
tuted freight service for the railroad with- 
out first having obtained an I. C.C. certifi- 
cate authorizing him to perform such serv- 
ice. 


V. C. Clinger Named Director of 
I. C. C. Service Bureau 


Virgil C. Clinger, service agent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Service with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed director of that 
Bureau with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. He succeeds Homer C. King whose 
appointment as executive assistant to 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, was noted 
in the Railway Age of April 15, page 737. 

At that time it had been reported that 
Mr. King would be on leave of absence 
from the Bureau; but the commission’s 
announcement of May 1 revealed that he had 
resigned to accept the O. D. T. post. 


J. Jones Challenges 


Boatner’s Motives 
(Continued from page 863) 


the letter explained, and in this connection 
Mr. Jones included another letter, also 
placed in the Congressional Record. by 
Senator Johnson, which showed that he 
wrote to President O’Neal of the C. & E. I. 
on October 11, 1943, to the effect that the 
directors “would not be in too big a hurry 
to pay dividends on the common stock,” in 
view of the road’s obligations to the 
R. F. C., which, he said, “if we are to 
judge the future by the past, ... is apt 
to be the principal source of credit for 
railroads in the future.” 

Continuing his letter to Senator John- 
son, Mr. Jones said, “It is well known 
that in the past many of our railroads have 
suffered from exploitation, and speculators 
are now active in cheap railroad stocks 
because of the large temporary earnings 
made possible by the war. These opera- 
tors will bear watching, particularly with 
respect to roads which come out of bank- 
ruptcy with low fixed charges. Such roads 
are easy prey for manipulators. There 
can be, of course, no objection to investors 
buying cheap stocks, but any movement 
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to manipulate a railroad for the personal 
profit of its officers or directors should not 
be allowed, even if it requires legislation 
to prevent it.” 


Present Management “Good” — Re- 
viewing the receivership experiences of 
the C. & E. I., and asserting that, “except 
for a few switching engines, it has not 
been able to buy a new locomotive for 
twenty years,” Mr. Jones added that it 
should have “management that is interested 
in the ultimate success of the property, 
and not in speculating in its securities.” 
The road’s present management he termed 
“good.” 

“Upon investigation,” the Secretary con- 
tinued, “it will be found that Mr. Boatner 
has had very little railroad operation ex- 
perience, and none since 1931. While he 
was president of a small terminal or 
switching company at Peoria for several 
years, his only experience in management 
of a railroad was less than 2 years as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western.” After 
explaining how the R. F. C. was entitled 
to select 3 of the 13 directors of the C. & 
E. I. so long as it owned as much as 
$1,000,000 of the road’s first mortgage 
bonds, Mr. Jones pointed out that this does 
not constitute control by the R. F. C., 
which now holds some $10,161,000 of these 
bonds. © 


R. F. C. Policy on Dividends—“It 
is my considered judgment,” he added, 
“that if Mr. Boatner has been speculating 
in the stocks or other securities of the 
C. & E. I. Railroad while serving as one 
of its directors, as is indicated by the rec- 
ords, he should be disqualified for any posi- 
tion of management in connection with the 


road. ... Mr. Boatner’s published state- - 


ments leave the impression that the policy 
of the R. F. C. is not in the best interests 
of stockholders of corporations which find 
it necessary to borrow from it. The facts 
are exactly to the contrary. . . . However, 
generally speaking, corporations which can 
borrow only from the government should 
not be too free in the payment of divi- 
dends.” 

The Secretary already had remarked 
that “The R. F. C. has been practically 
the only source of credit for railroads for 
more than a decade. Its loans are made 
on a constructive basis, with no fees or 
underwriting charges. We have a definite 
responsibility in making loans to railroads, 
and while we are not interested in who 
owns them, we are interested in their 
management and financial policy if they 
come to the R. F. C. for money. Man- 
agement is often as much a factor in lend- 
ing money as the actual security offered.” 


The K. C. S. Incident—The subcom- 
mittee hearing arising from Mr. Boatner’s 
allegations was called to give consideration 
to Senate Resolution 278, introduced by 
Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, who, 
with Senators Johnson and Clark of Idaho, 
Democrats, form the subcommittee. This 
resolution, designed to bring about an in- 
vestigation of R. F. C. relationships with 
railroad managements, was introduced at 
a time when that agency’s alleged influ- 
ence on the Kansas City Southern was the 
subject of Senator Reed’s interest. This 
matter, which was removed from the arena 
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of contention when C. P. Couch was, ip 
Mr. Jones’ words, “persuaded to with. ff 
draw” from the road’s management to take 
“a long-time employment contract with # 
the road at a very substantial salary, for 
which he is only required to give advice 
and counsel upon request,” led the Secre- 
tary to write Senator Wheeler to explain 
his position in this controversy, and that 
letter also was placed in the Congressional 
Record by the Senator on May 2. 

In the letter dealing with the K. C. §, 
allegations, Mr. Jones referred to Senator 
Reed’s “recent diatribe about me and the 
R. F. C.,” and denied the Senator’s state- 
ment that Mr. Couch “is a political and 
financial protege of mine.” The R. F.C, 
he said, does not extend credit “on polit- 
ical or personal considerations.” 

Remarking that, of $1,050,905,675 in- 
vested by the R. F. C. in railroad loans, 
$658,241,727 has been paid or sold, the 
Secretary said, “We estimate that there 
will be no net loss to the corporation from 
its investments in railroad bonds.” The 
views with respect to the payment of divi- 
dends which were set forth in the letter 
dealing with the C. & E. I. also appeared 
in this letter, in which he went on to say, 
“Present temporary and abnormal earn- 
ings of all railroads, which are due en- 
tirely to the war, should be conserved for 
debt purposes and for delayed maintenance 
occasioned by the lack of materials and 
manpower the last few years.” 


Motor Carrier Insurance 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has issued a second report on 
further hearing in the Ex Parte No. MC-5 
proceeding involving motor carrier insur- ]| 
ance for the protection of the public. The 
report prcraulgates a new Rule VIII, em- 
bodying a requirement that motor carrier 
insurers must possess specified minimum 
financial resources.. The majority report 
represents the view of Commissioners Lee 
and Patterson, the dissent of Commissioner 
Rogers being noted. 


Shipstead Waxes Wroth Over 
Bankers’ Fees 


Calling further attention to his interest 
in bringing about compulsory competitive 
bidding in the sale of all railroad securities, 
Senator Shipstead, Republican of Minne- 
sota, had printed in the appendix of the 
Congressional Record of May 2 the text 
of a letter which he addressed to Chairman 
Patterson of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which now has under consideration 
the record in its-pending Ex Parte No. 158 
proceeding, dealing with this question. 

The letter directed attention to an ar 
rangement whereby the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, in connection with the 
private sale to certain insurance companies 
of a $30,000,000 collateral trust bond issue 
(reported in Railway Age of April 2, 
page 836) ‘would pay Morgan Stanley 4 
Co., “for alleged advice and assistance 4 
the railroad on the sale,” “the outrageous 
fee of $75,000.” It also referred to @ 
arrangement whereby the Pennsylvania, if 
connection with the private sale to a grou? 
of insurance companies and banks of a $35 
000,000 issue of notes of its subsidiary, 
Pennsylvania Company (outlined in Ratt 
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way Age of April 22, page 799), proposed 
to pay Kuhn Loeb & Co. “the outrageous 
sum of $87,500 for alleged assistance on 
the sale.” 

Asserting that, “by using the telephone 
for a few hours,” these roads could have 
arranged for the sale of these securities to 
the purchasers without enlisting the services 
of the banking firms, Mr. Shipstead re- 
marked that, if required competitive bidding 
had been in effect, “the question of these 
scandalous fees would never have arisen. 
... As it is,” he continued, “the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has only one honest 
course open to it—that is, to disallow the 
proposed payments to Morgan Stanley and 
Kuhn Loeb, and to adopt a competitive 
bidding requirement so that no railroad or 
banking house may ever again have the 
effrontery to suggest this reckless dissipa- 
tion of railroad stockholders’ money.” 


Land Grant Repealer 
Reported to House 


(Continued from page 862) 


There it is stated that the rate-deduction 
requirement was not the “primary obliga- 
tion” imposed upon the land-grant roads. 
More important was the obligation to con- 
struct the proposed lines “at a cost many 
times the yalue of the granted lands.” And 
this the railroads did with the result that 
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the alternate sections of land retained by 
the government “were enhanced in value 
many times over.” Meanwhile, however, 
the committee sees the government’s “major 
reward” from the land grants to have come 
“from the settlement of the territory, the 
general increase in wealth, and the strength- 
ening of the nation.” 

It is also asserted that at the time of the 
grants “no one could have anticipated” any- 
thing like the volume of government traffic 
which has moved over the railroads. Men- 
tion is made of the study by the late Joseph 
B. Eastman in his former role of Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation; and of the 
later studies of the Board of Investigation 
and Research. From the two it seemed 
“clear” to the committee that “from the 
land-grant deductions alone the government 
has received by this time an amount far 
beyond anything that has ever been sug- 
gested by anyone as the value of the granted 
lands.” 


Govt. Should “Renegotiate” — Thus 
it is “quite evident that the government 
has been reimbursed in many ways and 
many times over for everything that passed 
from it to the railroads under these land- 
grant contracts.” It is further suggested 
that the government should not hesitate to 
apply the renegotiation principle to itself 
at this time “when it is insisting upon its 
right to compel its citizens to submit to 
renegotiation of their contracts with it, 


* * x * 


lest because of changed conditions they 
realize excessive profits therefrom.” 


Personnel Needs Reach 108,000 
on April 1 


Personnel needs of the railway industry 
reached a new high of 108,000 persons at 
the beginning of April, according to the 
Railroad Retirement Board. This com- 
pares with 101,000 as of March 1 and 
78,000 on April 1, 1943. The figure for 
the entire industry is based on reports from 
197 employers, which showed a need for 
102,000 additional workers. Seasonal ex- 
pansion of maintenance-of-way activities 
and larger reported needs for skilled shop 
workers account for most of the rise from 
March to April, the report states. While 
there were more unfilled jobs than a month 
earlier in all areas except the New Eng- 
land and middle Atlantic states, the report 
continues, about half of the increase oc- ° 
curred in the states around the Great Lakes. 

Needs became greater in all but one occu- 
pational group, the Board stated. As in 
the preceding month, the largest increase, 
that for laborers, arose primarily from 
the demand for additional trackmen, espe- 
cially section laborers. Needs for journey- 
men and helpers and apprentices also in- 
creased, but to a lesser extent numerically. 
In the train and engine group, a greater 
number of vacant jobs for conductors, en- 





The American “Mercy Special No. 2” in Italy on Its First Run 


This new hospital train, built by the U. S. Military Railway Service from captured German and Italian cars, loads wounded at Riardo, Italy, 
from which collection point such casualties are removed to rear area hospitals. ' 
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able is smaller than the number mentioned in 


er - thar 
os the text above since it excludes the needs of those 
CaS€ OC- Iemployers who did not also report for March, 
it Lakes, : i 
ne occu- Personnel shortages were larger in April 
As in qi five of the six geographical areas. The 
increase, pereatest per cent of increase occurred in 
ly from the Southeast but the largest numerical in- 
an, espe- pcrease occurred in the states around the 
journey- Great Lakes. In both of these areas, there 
also in- (Were increased needs in the skilled trades 
rerically. #04 laborer groups while in the former 
greater | 4 there was a rise of 300 in the number 
tors, en- of trainmen and enginemen needed. In 


the far west, reported needs were larger 
than on March 1 but nearly 1,000 less than 
the number reported in April 1943. 


Proposes $1,125,000,000 for Local 
Rural Roads 


|| Representative Kefauver, Democrat of 
- | |Kentucky, has introduced H. R. 4718 “to 
_|authorize appropriations for the post-war 
construction of greatly needed rural local 
roads,” and “to provide for the immediate 
Preparation of plans and acquisition of 
rights-of-way to cushion the post-war con- 
version to peacetime economy.” The bill 
would authorize total appropriations of 
$1,125,000,000 “to become available at the 
rate of $375,000,000 a year for each of the 
three years immediately following the ter- 
mination of the war.” 
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Meetings and Conventions 


Pe following list gives names of secretaries, 
‘nls next or regular meetings and places of 


Alten Raitway Suppiy AssocraTion.—J.  F. 
trust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80, Ill. 

MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL AGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 

A 143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 839, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. An- 
nual meeting May 9-11, 1944, Hotel Ste- 

F vens, Chicago, IIl. 

ERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILWay ADVERTIS- 
ING AcEnTs.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 

ie Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
ERICAN Raitway Brivce anp Bui.tpinG Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 839, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. An- 
meeting, October 17-19, 1944, Chicago, 


American Rattway CAR InsTiTuTE.—W. C. Tab- 
A bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
MERICAN Raitway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
E ,, B. Lanctot, Canadian National Rys., 
-811 First National Bank Bidg., St. Paul, 
aes Next meeting, December 14-15, 1944, 
iene mer House Club Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
se RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
} orks in ¢ ation with the Association of 
merican Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
- S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
A cago 5, Til. 
MERICAN RarLway MaGazINE Epitors’ ASSOCrIA- 
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TIoN.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 
AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
. R. Stough, Jr. (Ass’t Secy.-Treas.), 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN SociETy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Semi-Annual Meeting, June 19-22, 
1944, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Railroad Division.—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
AMERICAN TRANSIT AssociaTIon.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PreESERVERS’ AssociaTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton. 5, -B. C. 

ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CLuBS oF AMERICA, INC.— 
A. S. Beery, Newsweek, Dayton, Ohio. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILRoAD D1n1nG Car 

Orricers.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 

836 S. Federal St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroAps.—H. J. 

Sa a Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
harles Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Transportation. Section —H. A. Eaton, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section——N. Kaplan, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
aaa 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephene Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Engineering Division —W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 4-5, 1944, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Til. Annual meeting, June 23-24, 1944, 
efferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
lectrical Section —J. A. An@reucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Annual meeting, October 12-13, 1944, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman); 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June 22-23, 
1944, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division.—George 2 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
Car Service Division—E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transpor- 
: tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
a, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

AssocraTIOon oF Rattway Criaim AcEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, May 24-25, 
1944, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

BripGE AND BuriLtptinc Suppty MeEn’s Assocta- 
tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II 

CANADIAN Rattway Cxius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lovurs, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. uis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DeparTMENT Orricers’ AssocraTion.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 26-28, 1944; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Til. 

Car Foremen’s AssociaTIon oF Cx1caco.—Ralph 

. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
ll. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
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each month, except June, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
CentraL Raitway Cius oF Burrato.—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
i. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


ply and August, 


EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—H. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EAsteRN Car ForemMan’s Association.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second ie of January, 
February (Annual Dinner), arch, April, 
May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LocomoTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
tion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, 
September 26-28, 1944, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssocraTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 26-28, 1944, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
IT1ES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

NaTIonaAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps.—C. J. Goodyear, 725 Reading Term- 
inal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, November, 
1944, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

NationaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

New Encrtanp RarLroap CiLus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

NortHwest CARMEN’s AssociaTION. — E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., St. Paul 
Minn. Regular meetings, first Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. 

: Paul, Minn. 

Paciric Rattway Cxivus.—William S. Wollner, 
P Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Raitway Business AssociaTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Raitway Cuius oF PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings; fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Evectric Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Raitway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bidg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, An- 
nual meeting, September 26-28, 1944, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Rartway SuprpLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ratitway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 

wine eets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitwsy Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
61’) Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, May 16-17, 1944, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 839, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, September 19-21, 1944, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Il. 

Sicnat Appiiance AssocratTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
mma Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4.Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
ee , March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AssocraTION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—Dv W. Brantley, C. of Ga., Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toront Ont. 

Track Suprty AsSociATION.—Lewis Thomas, 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 

WestTEeRN Rattway Cius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Regular 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex- 
cept January, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
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Alco, recently, completed the de- 
livery of forty (40) of these high- 
powered, high-speed, heavy tonnage 
locomotives to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 


BUY WAR BONDS 





Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
ToMAc has purchased 10 locomotives of 
4-8-4 wheel arrangement from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
500 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
railroad’s own shops. 


The INLAND STEEL Company has ordered 
75 100-ton flat cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation. 


The Fiorma East Coast has ordered 
50 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
Magor Car Corporation. 


The Werrton STEEL Company has or- 
dered 75 100-ton mill flat cars from the 
General American Transportation Corpo- 
ration. 


The New York CENTRAL has authorized 
the construction of 3,000 box cars of 55 
tons’ capacity by its subsidiary, Despatch 
Shops, Inc., at East Rochester, N. Y. 
These are in addition to the 1,000 55-ton 
box cars ordered by the railroad from 
Despatch Shops in March and reported in 
Railway Age of March 25. 


PASSENGER CARS 


New York Central Orders 300 
Passenger-Train Cars 


The New York Central has placed pre- 
liminary orders for 300 passenger-train cars 
for delivery when material is released for 
that purpose by the War Production Board. 
The Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company will build 153 of the cars; the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
127; and the American Car & Foundry 
Co., 20. The railroad’s request for bids 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 12. 


SIGNALING 


The AMERICAN LocoMorivE COMPANY 
has placed a contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for ten cab signal 
equipments to be installed on New York, 
New Haven & Hartford locomotives. 


The ELectro-MotTiIveE CorPoRATION has 
placed contracts with the General Railway 
Signal Company for ten intermittent induc- 
tive engine equipments for installation on 
Atlantic Coast Line locomotives. 


The Kansas City SouTHERN has placed 
a contract with the General Railway Signal 
Company for materials to install unit-wire 
all-relay interlocking at Beaumont, Tex. 
The order includes 4 type-FA dwarf signals, 
1 model 5D switch machine, 23 B relays, 
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1 field case, 1 pedestal-type control machine, 
5 rectifiers, 2 type-Ul transformers and 1 
interrupter. 


The New York CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company for an all-relay interlocking con- 
trol machine for installation at Belt Line 
Junction, W. Detroit, Mich. This machine 
will supplement an existing mechanical 
interlocking, thus changing the existing 
mechanical plant into an electro-mechanical 
plant. The all-relay control machine will 
operate all signals and the mechanical ma- 
chine will be confined to the operation of 
the switches. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & QUINCY 
has placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for a type K, class M, 
size 10, centralized traffic control system for 
installation at Lawler Tower, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. The 17-in. desk type control ma- 
chine at Ottumwa will govern 1 model 5D 
switch machine and 12 type SA signals 
over a 1000-ft. territory. Besides the con- 
trol machine, the order includes relays, rec- 
tifiers, transformers, centralized traffic con- 
trol code units, and other incidental ma- 
terial. 


Tue Missourr Paciric (Gulf Coast 
Lines) has placed a contract with the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for absolute- 
permissive block signaling between Kene- 
fick, Tex., and Beaumont. In addition, an 
order was placed for a unit-wire electric 
interlocking at Beaumont for the remote 
control of a switch machine and four sig- 
nals. Necessary material and equipment for 
these installations includes 52 automatic sig- 
nals, type D, for the A. P. B. territory and 
8 type G and 3 type D signals for the elec- 
tric interlocking; 320 type K relays; 56 
rectifiers, 27 transformers, 1 switch ma- 
chine, 48 housings and 1 bungalow. 


Tue WasasH has placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co.; covering 
the required material to install centralized 
traffic control between the end of double 
track at East Yard, Lafayette, Ind., and 
Delphi, to include the control of two pass- 
ing sidings and the supervisory control of 
an interlocking plant at Delphi. Two re- 
mote control locations at the end of double 
track at East Yard, Lafayette, and at the 
passing trackswitch at East Delphi, now 
operated from an existing c.t.c. machine at 
Peru, Ind., will be incorporated in the sys- 
tem, making a section under c.t.c. operation 
16.5 miles in length. A-section of double 
track 3.2 miles long that is now equipped 
with automatic block signals at Lafayette, 
separates this project from the original 
c.t.c. installation in this territory between 
Lafayette Junction and State Line, Ind. 
Although the control machine for the orig- 
inal layout was installed at Peru, 93 miles 
from the farthest location at State Line, 
the equipment necessary to handle the new 
16.5 mile section will be added to this ma- 
chine. Involved in the order is the neces- 
sary code equipment to correspond with the 
present code system now in service on the 
original installation and including style H-5 
searchlight signals, style M-22A switch 


layouts, relays, rectifiers, transformers and. 


housings. The field installation will be car- 
ried out by the railroad company’s forces. 
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Supply Trade. 


Pullman-Standard Launches 
Its First Landing Ship 


The first of a new type landing shj 
destined to complete the Navy’s invasig 
armada was launched on April 29 frop 
yards of the Pullman-Standard Car Many 
facturing Company at Chicago. Known. 
the LSM (Landing Ship—Medium), th 
new vessel is the final and most restricte 
of 11 basic designs of landing craft deeme 
necessary by the Navy to assure succes 
of coming amphibious operations. It ; 
more than 200 ft. long. 

Harry Andrews, assistant superintendent 
who acted as master of ceremonies, re 
vealed that “this is the first LSM to } 
launched in the Middle West—only tw 
other shipyards in the United States, bo 
on ocean ports, having launched any 9 
these ships.” Mr. Andrews also said tha 
the “LSM incorporates many new feature 
which our engineers have learned fron 
the study of amphibious landings at Tara 
and other South Pacific islands.” 

Mrs. John Kappel, a pipe coverer work 
ing on ships in the yard, acted as sponso 
of the vessel. She was chosen becau 
of her outstanding attendance record, hay 
ing neither been absent nor late for wo 
during the past year. 

Commander Paul S. Goen, U. S. 
(ret.), supervisor of shipbuilding, Chicagd] 
represented the Navy on the program a 
revealed that the LSM is “a full sea-goin 
type which can go anywhere by itself a 
have more speed than contemporary landin 
craft.” He also advised the employed 
that “within the next few months you wi 
be reading plenty in the papers regardi 
their use in most important amphibio 
operations.” 


C. F. Norberg has been elected vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, < 
D. N. Smith, comptroller, of the Electri 
Storage Battery Company. 


George H. Rose, chief engineer of t 
American Steel & Wire Co., Clevelan( 
Ohio, has been elected vice-president 2 
has been succeeded by Eugene J. Reardon 
assistant chief engineer. 


R. W. Thompson, chief engineer of th 
General American Transportation Co 
poration, Chicago, has been promoted t 
director of engineering. He will dired 
research development activities and ; 
engineering. work of all departments. 


Harry L. Wolfe, for 19 years supe 
visor of sales in the Chicago and easte 
territory for the Lehon Company, 
joined the railroad division of the Bud 
Company. Prior to his association wif 
the Lehon Company, Mr. Wolfe was supe 
visor of fuel with the Chicago, Milwauket 
St. Paul & Pacific. 


Harry Scullin, president of the Scull 
Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., has be 
elected chairman of the board and. has bef 
succeeded by E. F. Judge, vice-presidet 
W. H. Chickey, secretary, has been eled 
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In this loaded string of 70 and 90 ton 
lightweight hoppers, mixed with 50, 70 
and 90 ton conventional hoppers, every- 
thing is under control. 

All are going along together to the coal 
dock at a higher speed because the light- 
weights are equipped with the “AB” 
Automatic Empty and Load Brake to 
brake the extra pay load. 






















Automatic Change-Over 


Change-Over from empty to 
load, or load to empty, automat- 
ically takes place while the brake (ZZ 
pipe is being charged during train 
make-up. No manual adjustment 
is required. 


On returning lightweights, loaded with 
ore, the load brake again handles the 
extra tonnage. When empty, the lower 
tare of the lightweights is braked at the 
standard value of the heavyweights, so 
that both carry a uniform rate of retarda- 
tion. Coming or going, empty or loaded, 
the “AB” control means better train 
handling, on the level, on the grades. 
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WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 









ed vice-president and controller. William 
J. Monahan, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, has been promoted to secre- 
tary and treasurer and has been succeeded 
by Edwin L. Kaiser, cashier. 


George A. W. Bell, Jr., formerly 
manager of sales to the railroads of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Ill., and since 1938 district representative 
of the company in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas and central ond eastern 
Montana, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has resigned to become general sales 
manager of the Connelly Machinery 
Company, Billings, Mont., distributors of 
Caterpillar equipment in Montana. 


Volney B. Fowler, who has been in 
charge of public relations of the General 
Engine group of the General Motors 
Corporation with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to assistant to 
vice-president of the Electro-Motive 
Division with headquarters at LaGrange, 
Ill., where he will have charge of public 
relations of Electro-Motive. Following 
twelve years in the editorial department of 
the Indianapolis Times, Mr. Fowler went 
with General Motors Export Division in 
charge of publicity in 1929. In 1932 he went 





Volney B. Fowler 


to the Detroit office of the Department of 
Public Relations of General Motors and 
was in charge of this office when he was 
placed in charge of public relations of the 
General Engine Group in 1937. He has 
held the latter position until the present 
appointment. 


E. N. Sanders, who for the last 20 
months has served as vice-president in 
organizing the Tubular Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, Gary, Ind. has resumed his 
position as vice-president in charge of 
operations of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Leo J. Mason, 
general superintendent of the Ellwood City, 
Pa., works of the National Tube Company, 
has been elected vice-president of the Tubu- 
lar Alloy Steel Corporation. 


The Army-Navy “E” Pennant was pre- 
sented to the Buda Company, Harvey, 
Illinois, and “E” pins were presented to 
employees by officers of the military forces 
on April 27. The presentation was attend- 
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ed by more than 4,000 employees of the 
company. Stewart S. Hathaway, chairman 
of the Buda Company, acted as master of 
ceremonies and the pennant was accepted 
by J. S. Dempsey, president of the com- 
pany, while Henry Kickert, oldest employee 
of the company, accepted the “E” pins on 
behalf of the employees. 


John E. Long, for the past five years 
western sales manager of the Franklin 
Railway Supply Company with head- 





John E. Long 


quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the company, 
with headquarters in New York. Mr. Long 
was graduated from Purdue University 
with a degree in mechanical engineering in 
1923. He began his career with the Lima 
Locomotive Works in that year and during 
the next eleven years was employed in the 
calculating, service, engineering and sales 
departments. He joined the Chicago office 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Company 
in 1934 and was promoted to western sales 
manager in 1939. William T. Lane, 
assistant western sales manager, has been 
appointed western sales manager to Succeed 
Mr. Long at Chicago. Mr. Lane began 
his career with the Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company as a draftsman and was sub- 
sequently appointed chief draftsman and 
mechanical engineer. He joined the sales 
department as district manager of the 
Pacific Coast territory, later being moved 
to Chicaga as assistant western sales 
manager. 


Harold B. Ressler, vice-president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., who 
has been located at the company’s New 
York plant, has been appointed in general 
charge of sales in all territories with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Ainslie Y. Sawyer, 
assistant to the president, has been elected 
vice-president and will continue at Chicago 
in general charge of purchases. Mr. Saw- 
yer recently returned from Washington 
where he served as deputy chief of the 
warehouse steel branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Harry W. Treleaven, 
assistant manager of the Ryerson New 
York plant, has been appointed manager of 
that plant which is located in Jersey City, 
N. J., and Thomas Z. Hayward, who 
was in charge of tubing sales and priori- 
ties, has been appointed assistant general 
manager of sales. 
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CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—Opposes Rate 
Order—On May 3, William Wyer, chief 
executive officer, said the railroad had tele-§ 
graphed the Association of American Rail-#f 
roads that it would not acquiesce to an-§ 
other six months’ suspension of the 1942] 


freight rate increases and had urged a num- | 









ber of other railroads to take the sameff 
position. 

Cuicaco, MitwaAuKEE, ST. Paut & Pa. | 
ciFic.—Annual Report—The 1943 annual 
statement of this road, shows a net income, 
after interest and other charges, of $29, 








$12,174,831 in 1942. Selected items. from 
the income statement follow: | 
Increase jf 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1942 


+$44,647,960 








1943 
$224,515,240 





RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES 






Maintenance of way 






and structures 36,149,211 410,590,026 9} 
Maintenance of 
equipment 31,362,161 +5,297,035 
Transportation 67,796,281  +12,395,963 





ToTraL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating ratio 





145,735,801 +29,772,537 
64.91 * —34 








Net REVENUE 
FRoM OPERATIONS 


78,779,439  +414,875,423 
Railway tax accruals 


26,030,000 +329,000 











RAILWAY OPERATING 


















INCOME 

Equipment rents— ; 
Net Cr. 165,524 4+622,342] 
Joint facility rents— 

Vet Dr. 2,246,009 —995,535 
Net RatLway 

OPERATING INCOME 50,668,954  +16,164,300 
Other income 1,914,784 +790,591 
Gross INCOME 52,481,624  +17,041,047 
Rent for leased roads 1,109,060 ~154 
Interest on funded debt 12,789,232 +216 
TotaL Fixep Cuarces 13,924,316 —197,745 





Net INcoME 29,413,623 +17,238,792 


Cuicaco, MitwauKkEkg, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Reorganization Plan Modified—In 
a third supplemental report, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved cer- 
tain adjustments in the plan for this road’s 
reorganization approved by it last year, 
as outlined in Railway Age of December 
18, 1943, page 987. The modifications apply 
to the incorporation of escape-clause limi- 
tations in the new mortgages; to the time 
at which the voting trust provisions become 
effective; to exclusion of certain charges 
against operating income on account of 
retirements from computations of revenues 
available for contingent interest and sink- 
ing funds; to the designation of voting 
trustees ; and to provisions concerning divi- 
dends on the new series A preferred stock. 
In case of default of six quarterly divi 
dends on this stock, its holders are givél 
the right to elect two directors. As mod 
fied, the plan requires that the 5 per cett 
dividend on this stock must be paid o 
declared before any dividend can be de 
clared or paid for the same period on the 
new common stock, but permits a dividend 
to be paid on the common without watt: 
ing 3 years after the consummation of the 
reorganization through a provision thd 
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“<P, ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


4,875,423 Soa N War, as well as during peace time, railroads have 
: depended upon HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON to keep down locomotive operating costs: and 
insure maximum availability of power. 


+329,000 


4+622,342 
—995,535 


6,164,300 This universal endorsement is due to the fact that HSG| 
wear-resisting parts always measure up to the requirements. 
Years of consistent performance have proven to the rail- 


roads the superior qualities of HUNT SPILLER Air 
Furnace GUN IRON. 











fed.—In Records on the majority of American railroads will show 
— that HSGI parts are always on the job—guarding 
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ape against high maintenance costs—preventing waste of power, 
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the preferred dividend shall be assumed 
to have been paid for the 3 years imme- 
diately preceding that time. 

To the debtor company’s petition to the 
commission to modify the plan by increas- 
ing the total capitalization of the new com- 
pany and thereby permitting the old com- 
pany’s equity holders to participate in the 
reorganization, so reflecting the substan- 
tially improved earning power and cash 
position of the property,. the commission 
pointed out that this showing was given 
weight in its revised plan, in which a dis- 
tribution of some $52 million in cash was 
provided for. “Accumulations of cash 
which may permit more favorable treat- 
ment of creditors under the plan do not 
necessarily justify any increase in capital- 
ization, which the Supreme Court stated 
should be based primarily on earning 
power,” its report explained, adding that 
the court, in reaching that opinion in the 
Milwaukee case, had had the old com- 
pany’s stockholders’ contentions in that 
respect before it. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERNs—Reorgani- 
zation—In a supplementary report, Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company, under 
an amended Wisconsin charter, to acquire 
the’ property of the company of the same 
name undergoing reorganization under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, and to issue 
securities in connection with, and other- 
wise to consummate, the plan of reorgani- 
zation previously approved by the com- 
mission and the court. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc. — 
Promissory Notes——This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue promissory notes in 
evidence of the unpaid portion of the cost 
of certain equipment to be delivered in the 
latter months of 1944, totaling about $7,- 
950,000, of which it proposes to. pay 25 per 
cent in cash upon acceptance. This equip- 
ment, ordered at various times, includes 10 
steam freight locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., costing $1,968,000; 
nine 5400-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corp., costing $4,279,- 
500; and 500 50-ton box cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., to cost $1,702,500. 


CoLtorapo & SouTHERN. — Promissory 
Notes of Ft. W. & D. C_—The Fort Worth 
& Denver City, controlled by this company 
through stock ownership, has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for a prom- 
issory note, not to exceed $1,700,000 in 
amount, to further evidence indebtedness 
under a conditional sale agreement for 
the purchase at cost, estimated at about 
$1,500,000, of 500 50-ton box cars to be 
built in the shops of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, which company in turn con- 
trols the Colorado & Southern. 


Emory River.—Issue of Securities. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$350,000 of common stock and $100,000 of 
4 per cent non-negotiable notes, all to be 
disposed of at par to obtain funds for the 
extension and rehabilitation of a line to 
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extend from Lancing, Tenn., to Mahan, 
15 miles, which will serve certain coal 
properties, the owners of which will acquire 
the securities to be issued. 


Fioripa East Coast.—Annual Report.— 
The 1943 annual statement of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $4,954,411, as compared 
with a net income of $5,083,012 in 1942. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
. 1943 with 1942 
Average Mileage 
Operated 682 -3 
Raitway OPERATING 
REVENUES $32,559,085 +$11,720,999 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 3,224,461 +1,140,157 
Maintenance of 
equipment 3,067,582 +689,707 
Transportation— 
Rail line 8,371,548 +2,766,177 





TotTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


16,604,873 
Operating ratio 51.0 


+5,123,665 
4,1 





Net REVENUE 

















From OPERAIONS 15,954,213 +6,597,334 
Railway tax accruals 4,493,558 +3,508,182 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME 11,460,655 +3,089,152 
Equipment rents— 

Net =, 1,203,346 +752,543 
Joint facility rents— 

Net Dr. 83,829 +37,090 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING INCOME 10,173,479 +2,299,519 
Other income 166,472 +40,181 
Gross INCOME 10,339,950 +2,339,700 
Interest on funded debt 2,826,269 —4,711 
Net IncoME CARRIED 

To SURPLUS 4,954,411 —128,602 


Gutr, Mosire & On10.—Substitution of 
Equipment.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to substitute under its 1941 equip- 
ment trust 123 gondolas, to be built by 
the American Car & Foundry Co. at a 
cost of $356,700, in place of 116 box cars 
which could not be obtained because of 
wartime restrictions on equipment con- 
struction. 


Missourt-ILLtno1s.—Receivership.—The 
Missouri-Illinois has petitioned the Federal 
District Court at St. Louis, Mo., to dis- 
charge it from bankruptcy. The revenues 
of the road have increased from $850,167 
in 1933 to $3,240,260 in 1943, due in large 
part to increased shipments of oil, lime, 
coal and stone. In addition, the petition 
pointed out, the road has bought and re- 
tired $1,510,000 of the $2,737,500 in bonds 
that were outstanding when it went into 
bankruptcy in 1933. Since July, 1940, bond 
interest has been paid as it became due. 


Missourr Paciric—Move for “Inde- 
pendent” Directors—F. Douglas Wilson 
and Andrew W. Comstock, owners of 
$425,000 of various bonds and 4,100 shares 
of preferred stock of the Missouri Pacific, 
are soliciting proxies for the election, at 
the annual meeting on May 9, of directors 
selected by them. In their letter to share- 
holders, they asserted that the present 
board of directors had failed to protect the 
equity rights of stockholders, “the oppor- 
tunity for which was afforded them by 
the remanding of the 1940 plan of reorgani- 










zation to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” On the contrary, they declared, the 
company as debtor “has joined the Alle- 
ghany Corporation in sponsoring a 0. 
called ‘compromise plan’ which affords no 
genuine recognition to stockholders byt 
does provide unique consideration for the 
5% per cent bonds in which Alleghany Cor- 
poration is interested.” 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lourg— 
Debt _Cut Advised—tIn a statement read 
at the annual meeting on May 3, manage- 
ment of the Nickel Plate expressed the 
opinion that a further reduction of debt 
should be made before dividends are re- 
sumed: “The Nickel Plate must meet its 
bank loan as well as $2,300,000 of maturing 
equipment obligations besides making a sub- 
stantial outlay of cash for necessary road- 
way projects as the work is done during 
the coming months. Additional locomotives 
and cars will need to be acquired to handle 
the increased volume of traffic.” A new 
director, Rupert T. Zickl of New York, 
was among the three elected by holders of 
the preferred stock. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Promissory Notes.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to issue $2,244,960 of promis- 
sory notes in further evidence of the unpaid 
portion of the purchase price of 26 Diesel- 
electric locomotives being acquired from 
the American Locomotive Co. under a con- 
ditional sale agreement, for which the Bank- 
ers Trust Co. will supply funds, above the 
proportion paid from the road’s treasury, 
at a 1% per cent annual interest rate. 


Pere MarQguetre.—New Director—One 
new director, H. Dudley Swim, of New 
York, was elected to the board of the 
Pere Marquette at the annual meeting on 
May 2. 


Rut.Lanp. — Reorganization Plan Set 
Aside—The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, reversing a decision by the 
Federal District Court of Vermont, has 
ordered the district court to dismiss equity 
proceedings and grant a petition that the 
road be reorganized under section 77 of 
the bankruptcy laws. The Rutland has 
been in receivership under an equity pro- 
ceeding instituted in May, 1938. In 1943 
the district court approved a plan of re- 
organization in equity and in February, 
1944, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorized the solicitation of bonds 
in accordance with the plan. 


WESTERN MARYLAND. — Acquisition of 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to acquire cot- 
trol of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
through purchase of the entire outstanding 
capital stock, consisting of 15,000 shares of 
$100 par value, all of which has been held 
since 1864 by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
The transaction will be accomplished by 
the payment of $375,000 in cash for the 
stock and the purchase for $725,000, pay- 
able in five annual installments, with i 
terest at 3 per cent, of the coal company’ 
claim for that amount for sums advanced 
to the railroad subsidiary. 

The acquisition is expected to. result 
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economies of some $150,000 annually 
through the elimination of duplicate serv- 
ices, more efficient use of personnel, and 
reduction of car-hire and overhead. Safer 
and more economical operation will be per- 
mitted by the construction of two short 
connecting tracks to eliminate certain heavy 
grades, and abandonment of a branch serv- 
ing certain mines of the coal company is 
contemplated, the division’s report points 
out. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Texas & New 
Orleans Bonds—The Texas & New Or- 
leans, controlled by the Southern Pacific 
Co. through ownership of stock, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue to the parent 
company $16,178,000 of its first and re- 
funding bonds, series A, in exchange for 
other subsidiary company securities as fol- 
lows: $10,000,000 of Galveston-Victoria 
Division first mortgage 6 per cent bonds of 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio; 
$4,728,000 Eastern Division first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds of the G. H. & S. A.: 
$1,000,000 Eastern Division second mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds of the G. H. & S. A.; 
and $450,000 Houston & Texas Central 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 39.50 38.66 37.86 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 87.71 86.94 78.55 


Dividends Declared 


Nashua & Lowell.—$2.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 15. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—$1.00, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 10. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
June 10 to holders of record May 22. 

Reading Company.—4% First Preferred, 50¢. 
gees. payable June 8 to holders of record 
May 18. 


Abandonments 





Boston & Matnr.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to abandon a single-track line 
from Saco, Me., to Rigby, 9.72 miles, so 
that its operations between these points may 
be consolidated on an alternate double-track 
line. It was estimated that the abandonment 
would result in a saving of $171,000 in fed- 
eral income taxes, in addition to an annual 
reduction in expenses of about $35,000. 
Jurisdiction as to the protection of employ- 
ees who may be adversely affected was re- 
served for a 2-year period. 


Lenigh VatLey.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author - 
zed this company and the Loyalsock Rail- 
road, which it controls through stock own- 
ership, to abandon operation of and to 
abandon, respectively, part of a branch line 
from a point near Bernice Junction, Pa., to 
Lopez, 3.44 miles. 


PEN NSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company and its subsidiary, the West- 
ern New York & Pennsylvania, to abandon 
operation of and to abandon, respectively, 


a line from Scottsville, N. Y., to Garbutt, 
/4 miles, 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Charles W. Moore, advertising mana- 
ger of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to executive assistant with the same 
headquarters, succeeding H. M. Sims, whose 
resignation to become chairman of public 
relations of the Western Association of 
Railways, with headquarters in Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 1. 


James B. Davies, traffic manager of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been elected vice-president, 
traffic, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding John H. Mangold, whose death 
on March 10 was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 25. 

Mr. Davies was born in Louisville; Ky., 
and attended Bryant & Stratton Business 
College and the Chicago Athenaeum, also 





James B. Davies 


taking a correspondence course with the 
LaSalle Extension University, and attending 
the R. H. Merriam School of Interstate 
Commerce. He entered railway service on 
September 28, 1903, as a junior clerk on the 
E. J.& E., and was promoted through vari- 
ous clerical positions, becoming chief clerk 
on April 1, 1911. On July 1, 1923, he was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent. 
and on April 1, 1932, he was advanced to 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago. On January 1, 1940, Mr. Davies 
was further advanced to assistant traffic 
manager, and in August, 1941, he was pro 
moted to the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


Horace C. Grout, general manager of 
the Western lines of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has 
been promoted to chief executive officer of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
(part of the Canadian Pacific), with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Grout 
was born at Wausau, Wis., on March 14, 
1881, and attended Northwestern Military 
Academy and the University of Wisconsin. 
He entered railway service in 1898 with the 
Canadian Pacific as a rodman in the con- 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 
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struction department, later being advanced 
to instrumentman and resident engineer. 
From 1904 to 1910 he served as resident 
engineer with the maintenance of way de- 





Horace C. Grout 


partment and assistant division engineer at 
Toronto, Ont. He served as assistant 
superintendent at Havelock, Ont., and To- 
ronto, from April, 1910, until February, 
1912. From the latter date until October. 
1912, he served as superintendent  suc- 
cessively at Toronto and Brownville Junc- 
tion, Me., and in October, 1912, he became 
assistant general superintendent of the 
New Brunswick district at St. John, N. B., 
later becoming general superintendent of 
this district. He was appointed general 
superintendent of the Ontario district at 
Toronto, Ont., in April, 1920, and in Sep- 
tember, 1934, he was promoted to assistant 
to the vice-president at Montreal, Que. On 
May 1, 1942, Mr. Grout was advanced to 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. Merle Mulloy, assistant general at- 
torney of the Reading, has been appointed 





H. Merle Mulloy 


general solicitor of that road with head- 


quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Mulloy 
was graduated from Swarthmore College 
in 1924 and from Harvard Law School in 
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1927. He entered the service of the Read- 
ing on September 1, 1927, as counsel, be- 
coming assistant general solicitor six years 
later. He was appointed assistant general 
attorney on January 15, 1936, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until his present ap- 
pointment as general solicitor. 


T. M. Fleming, chief clerk of the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to freight claim agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Ralph H. Nold, whose death on April 13 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
29. 


Joseph F. Cress, whose promotion to 
comptroller of the Illinois Terminal, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 29, was 
born at Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 3, 1888, 
and entered railway service on October 1, 
1907, as a clerk of the traffic department 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific (part of the Southern) at Cincin- 
nati. From 1910 to 1912 he held various 
positions in the accounting departments of 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, all with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, and on May 1, 1913, he went with the 
Ann Arbor as chief accountant, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, Ohio, later being pro- 
moted to assistant auditor, with the same 
headquarters. On April 1, 1921, Mr. Cress 
was promoted to auditor and treasurer, with 
the same headquarters, and on April 1, 
1932, he went with the Illinois Terminal as 
general auditor, holding that position until 
his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


William Manson, general superinten- 
dent of the British Columbia district of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been advanced to general 
manager of the Western Lines, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., succeeding 
Horace C. Grout, whose promotion to 
chief executive officer of the Minneapolis. 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (controlled by 
the Canadian Pacific), is reported else- 
where in these columns. J. I. MacKay, 
division superintendent at Edmonton, Alta., 
has been promoted to general superintendent 
of the Manitoba district, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, relieving W. S. Hall, who 
has been transferred to the Alberta district, 
with headquarters at Calgary, Alta., re- 
placing G. H. Baillie, who has been trans- 
ferred to Vancouver, replacing Mr. Manson. 


Russell LeRoy Butler, whose appoint- 
ment as terminal superintendent, North 
Florida division, of the Seaboard Air Line. 
was announced in the Railway Age. of 
April 22, was born on August 31, 1897, at 
Suffolk, Va., and entered railway service 
with the Southern as assistant cashier on 
January 1, 1912. In March, 1913, Mr. 
Butler joined the Seaboard Air Line as 
claim investigator at Portsmouth, Va., be- 
coming fruit inspector at Savannah, Ga., 
in October, 1921. He served successively 
as agent at South Baldwin, Fla., assistant 
agent at Miami, Fla., and agent at Fort 
Myers, Fla., becoming agent at Miami in 
April, 1934. The latter position he filled 
until his present promotion to terminal 
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superintendent of the North Florida divi- 
sion, with jurisdiction of the Miami ter- 
minal area and headquarters at Miami. 


John L. Pickles, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Duluth, Winnipeg & 
Pacific (part of the Canadian National), 
with headquarters at Virginia, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 29, 
was born at Richwoods, Mo., on March 24, 
1877, and received his education at the 
Colorado School of Mines. He entered rail- 
way service in May, 1896, as an axeman ot 
the Mississippi River & Bonne Terre (now 
part of the Missouri Pacific), and from 
1897 to 1902 he served in minor capacities 
with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern (now also a part of the Missouri Pa- 
cific). In July, 1902, he was appointed locat- 
ing and resident engineer of the St. Louis. 
Memphis & South Eastern (now the St. 
Louis-San Francisco), and in 1903 he be- 
came engineer maintenance of way of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado (now 
part of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific), 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. From 
July, 1904, to July, 1905, Mr. Pickles served 
as division engineer maintenance of way ot 
the Rock Island, with headquarters at vari- 
ous points of the road. In August of the 
latter year he served in a similar capacity 
with the El Paso & South Western (now 
part of the Southern Pacific), with head- 
quarters at El Paso, Tex., and in 1909 he 
was appointed chief engineer of the Shan- 
non-Arizona (now also a part of the S. P.). 
with headquarters at Clifton, Ariz. In 
February, 1912, he went with the Minnesota. 
Dakota & Western as superintendent, with 
headquarters at International Falls, Minn.. 
and later in the same year he was appointed 
chief engineer of the D. W. & P., at Duluth. 
Minn. In June, 1933, Mr. Pickles was ap- 
pointed to the position he held at the time 
of his retirement. 


James H. Smith, whose appointment 
to the position of superintendent of the 
Cambria & Indiana, with headquarters at 
Colver, Pa., was announced in the Railway 





James H. Smith 
Age of April 8, was born at Mayport, Pa., 


on May 15, 1898. He entered railway 
service in September, 1916, with the Penn- 
sylvania, and in April, 1919, joined the 
Cambria & Indiana as dispatcher. Mr. 
Smith was named trainmaster in November. 








1939, and continued in that capacity until 
his present promotion to the post of super- 
intendent at Colver, Pa. 


TRAFFIC 


Herbert G. Dring, European passenger 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at London, 
England, has retired owing to ill health. 
Mr. Dring is succeeded in this position by 
A. L. Rawlinson, formerly assistant Eu- 
ropean traffic manager, also at London. 


H. P. Toxey has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent (commission 
cases) of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va., succeeding T. T. 
Masengill, who has retired after forty 
years of service. 


Donald R. Alexander, whose promo- 
tion to general freight and passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 22, was born at To- 
peka, Kan., on May 13, 1896, and entered 
railway service in September, 1916, in the 
freight department of the Union Pacific at 
Topeka. He subsequently held several 
clerical positions and in September, 1924, 





Donald R. Alexander 


he was appointed freight traffic representa- 
tive, with headquarters as before at To- 
peka. In October, 1926, Mr. Alexander 
was advanced to freight traffic agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, and in August, 
1941, he was promoted to general agent, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., remain- 
ing in that location until his new appoint- 
ment. 


E. D. Hanes, whose appointment as 
coal traffic manager of the Virginian was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 1, 
was born at Martinsburg, Mo., on August 
27, 1879. He was educated at the Kansas 
City, Mo., and the Chicago (Extension 
University) business colleges, and attended 
Kansas University Law School at Law- 
rence, Kan. Mr. Hanes entered railroad 
service in the auditing department of the 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
(St. Louis-San Francisco) at the age ol 
17, later serving as ticket agent and train 
dispatcher of the Kansas City-Independent 
Rapid Transit railroad. He then became 
freight, ticket and. station agent of the 
K. C. O. S. railway (Blair Line), and 
later went with the Kansas City, Nevada 
& Fort Smith (now Kansas City Southern) 
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as station agent, telegraph operator and 
train dispatcher at Kansas City. He served 
with the St. Joseph & Grand Island (Union 
Pacific) as ticket agent at Hastings, Neb., 
agent at Beattie and Hanover, Kan., and 
as joint general agent of that road and the 
Missouri Pacific at Seneca and Hiawatha, 
Kan. Mr. Hanes entered the service of the 
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Virginian in 1912 as division claim agent 
at Princeton, W. Va., transferring to the 
operating department the following year as 
trainmaster of the New River division in 
charge of branches, at Elmore, Pemberton 
and Oak Hill, W. Va. He was appointed 
superintendent of coal terminals on August 
28, 1917, serving on committee on the build- 
ing of the Virginian’s No. 2 coal pier. Mr. 
Hanes became superintendent of the New 
River division in 1927, continuing as super- 
intendent coal terminals. In March, 1931, 
he was appointed supervisor of coal traffic. 
He was named general coal freight agent 
at Norfolk, Va., in 1941, and continued in 
that capacity until his recent promotion to 
coal trafic manager with the same head- 
quarters. 


E. F. Wales has been appointed district 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Huntington, W. Va., succeeding Walter C. 
Austin, who has been named division 
freight agent at DuBois, Pa. Mr. Austin 
replaces J. B. Gray, who has been trans- 
ferred to Charleston, W. Va., succeeding 
R. E. Barnhart, who has retired. 


Paul E. Gingras, district passenger 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Que, has been appointed passenger traffic 
commissioner to succeed the late R. G. 
Amiot, who died on April 14. J. M. 
LeMay, chief clerk to the general agent 
at Montreal, has been named general agent 
at Quebec City, Que., to replace Frank 
Fortier, newly appointed district passenger 
agent at Montreal succeeding Mr. Gingras. 


Charles E; Hattel, whose promotion to 
assistant to the general freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 29, was born 
at Goshen, Ind. He entered railway service 
on July 1, 1900, as a stenographer of the 
Santa Fe at Chicago, and in 1904 he was 
Promoted to chief clerk of the division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Ft. 
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Madison, Iowa. He returned to Chicago 
in 1910 where he held several clerical po- 
sitions until October 1, 1927, when he was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent. 
Mr. Hattel held that position until his new 
appointment, which became effective on 
March 1. 


W. F. Adams, assistant to the general 
freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, divisions, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding L. M. Johnson, who has 
retired after 46 years service. C. D. 
Jefferson, chief clerk of the general freight 
agent at Richmond, has been advanced to 
assistant to the general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, replacing Mr. 
Adams. 


Roscoe H. Deitiker, assistant general 
freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been advanced to general 
freight agent of the Panhandle & Santa Fe 
(part of the Santa Fe system), with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Tex., succeeding 
Matthew A. Murphy, whose promotion 
to assistant traffic manager of the Santa Fe 
at Detroit, Mich. was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 22. G. C. Lyman, 
city freight agent, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
division freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at El Paso, Tex., replacing 
Rodger M. Spahr, who has been advanced 
to assistant general freight agent at Los 
Angeles, relieving Mr. Deitiker. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


J. E. O’Donnell has been appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Central Ver- 
mont, and J. C. Boyle has been named 
assistant engineer, with jurisdiction over 
all matters pertaining to track and track 
maintenance. 


Joseph H. Wallis, whose appointment 
as communications engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio was announced in the Rail- 
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way Age of April 29, was formerly re- 
search associate in the radiation labora- 
tories of the Massashusetts Institute of 
Technology at Cambridge, Mass. He has 
been actively associated with electronic 





engineering since 1933, when he became a 
radio engineer at Springfield, Mo. Mr. 
Wallis was engaged in communication 
equipment and engineering at Chicago be- 
fore his work at M. I. T. As communica- 
tions engineer, he will undertake studies 
and experiments for the application of 
radio communication in yard operations, 
between stations and trains, and between 
train crews, looking to the speeding-up of 
train operations, one of the post-war proj- 
ects under consideration by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 


Spencer R. Sproles, whose promotion 
to assistant chief engineer of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 29, was born at Tchula, Miss., on 
July 25, 1897, and graduated from the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in 1919. He entered railway service 
on June 1, 1919, as a draftsman with the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern (now part of the 
G. M. & O.). In May, 1921, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant division engineer at New 
Albany, Miss., being appointed office engi- 
neer at Laurel, Miss., in July, 1923. A year 
later he was appointed assistant engineer 
with the same headquarters, and in April, 
1925, he left the G. M. & N. to go with 
the Atlantic Coast Line as a resident en- 
gineer. After slightly more than a year 
in the latter capacity, Mr. Sproles returned 
to the G. M. & N. as engineer of construc- 
tion. In April, 1928, Mr. Sproles was sent 
to Mobile, Ala.,-as construction engineer, 
being appointed track sugervisor with the 
same headquarters in July, 1932. In April, 
1937, he was prométed to principal assistant 
engineer, with headquarters at Mobile, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Harold R. Peterson, whose promotion 
to principal assistant engineer of the North- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 22, was born at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on September 5, 1896, and graduated in en- 
gineering from the University of Minnesota 
in 1918. He entered railway service on 
November 21, 1918, as a draftsman in the 
engineering department of the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul. On February 7, 1920, 
he resigned to go with Foltz, King and Day, 
consulting engineers, but returned to the 
Northern Pacific ten weeks later as a 
structural draftsman in the bridge depart- 
ment. In 1925, he was appointed an inspec- 
tor on bridge construction work, and in 
1926 he was promoted to resident engineer 
on new line construction. Mr. Peterson 
was advanced to assistant engineer on grade 
separation work in 1928, and continued as 
an assistant engineer, assigned to field, con- 
struction and office work until 1936, when 
he was assigned to special duty with the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. He returned 
to the Northern Pacific in 1937, and in 1940 
he was promoted to office engineer, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


MECHANICAL 


D. V. Gonder, superintendent of motive 
power and car shops, Canadian National, 
at Montreal, Que., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power and 
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car equipment of the Atlantic region, with 
headquarters at Moncton, N. B. J. W. 
Bailey has been named superintendent of 
motive power and car equipment, Southern 
Ontario district, with headquarters at 


D. V. Gonder 


Toronto, Ont., succeeding A. C. Melanson, 
who has been appointed works manager of 
the motive power and car shops at Mont- 
real. Mr. Bailey is succeeded by D. E. 
MacKinnon as superintendent of motive 
power shop at Stratford, Ont. Mr. Gonder, 
who was born at Pingyao, China, came to 
Canada as a youth, and entered the service 
of the Canadian National in November, 
1925, when he became an‘apprentice in the 
shops at Stratford. Completing his train- 
ing in June, 1930, he was transferred to 
Toronto in September of the same year as 
draftsman. The following year he was 
promoted to the position of mechanical 
inspector, and in September, 1937, became 
assistant engineer in the mechanical de- 
partment, shortly afterwards returning to 
Stratford as erecting shop foreman. Mr. 


A. C. Melanson 


Gonder then served successively as round- 
house foreman at Stratford, Mimico, Ont., 
and Montreal until October, 1942, when he 
was appointed superintendent of the shops 
at Montreal. This position he held until 
his present appointment as general super- 
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intendent of motive power and car equip- 
ment of the Atlantic region, at Moncton. 

Mr. Melanson, who was born at Scou- 
douc, N. B., entered railway service as a 
machinist apprentice of the Canadian Gov- 


ernment Railways at Moncton. Three 
years later he became a draftsman, and in 
May, 1919, was transferred to Toronto. 
In January, 1922, he progressed to material 
inspector, later serving at Montreal and 
Stratford until June, 1924, when he was 
promoted to superintendent of the St. Malo, 
Que., motive power and car shops. Mr. 
Melanson was named superintendent of 
motive power and car equipment of the 
Quebec district in February, 1939, and 
assumed a similar position in July, 1943, 
at Toronto. He held that post until his 
present appointment as works manager of 
the Montreal motive power and car shops. 


John W. Phillips, master mechanic of 
the Milwaukee division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Milwaukee, Wis., has retired. 


H. W. Jarrett has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the South Carolina division, 
Seaboard Air Line, succeeding F. W. 
Knott, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


L. H. Bexon, superintendent of National 
Railways Munitions, Ltd. (a gun carriage 
plant operated by the Canadian National), 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Cana- 
dian National motive power shops at Trans- 
cona, Man. 


SPECIAL 


F. B. Wildrick, supervisor of materials 
and records of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
superintendent of employment, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding to the 
duties of A. M. Bimson, supervisor of 
employment and personal records, who has 
resigned. The position of supervisor of 
employment and personal records has been 
abolished. 


R. E. Vreeland, who was appointed 
supervisor of safety of the Central of New 
Jersey on April 1, has been promoted to 
superintendent of safety with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J. J. C. Unangst, 
fire marshal, has been named safety in- 
spector, and his former position has been 
discontinued. §. §S. Sandford, who has 
been advanced to safety supervisor from 
safety inspector, also has jurisdiction over 
all matters pertaining to handling of ex- 
plosives, inflammables, acids and similar 
items. J. F. Allen, formerly a machinist, 
will assist Mr. Sanford, and John A. 
Mohan has been appointed safety super- 
visor for the road’s Pennsylvania operations. 


OBITUARY 


George S. Eagleton, freight claim 
agent of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore., whose death on 
April 13 was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 22, was born at Hillsboro, Ore., 
on January 7, 1884, and entered railway 
service in 1902 with the Southern Pacific 


at Portland. He held several minor posi- 
tions with that road until May, 1907, when 
he went with the Union Pacific as a clerk of 
the freight claim department, with head- 
quarters at Portland. Later he served as 
an investigator of that department and 
still later as recheck clerk of the auditor 
of disbursements. In June, 1910, Mr. Eagle- 
ton was promoted to chief clerk of the 
freight claim department at Portland, and 
on January 1, 1940, he was advanced to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. 


Ira Lawrence Pyle, chief engineer of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, died on May 1 at 
his home in Richmond, Va., at the age of 
67. Mr. Pyle, who was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on March 27, 1877, entered 
railroad service in June, 1902, as a level- 
man on location survey of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. He then served successively as 
transitman and resident engineer, and from 
May, 1907, to April, 1909, was on furlough 
as chief of party on land survey for the 
Rowland Company. Mr. Pyle returned to 


Ira Lawrence Pyle 


the Chesapeake & Ohio in April, 1909, as 
draftsman, becoming resident engineer in 
August of that year. In April, 1918, he 
was named assistant engineer, three years 
later being appointed assistant engineer on 
construction. From January until March, 
1923, he served as assistant to chief engi- 
neer, and was advanced to assistant chief 
engineer in March. In September, 1939, ” 
Mr. Pyle was promoted to the position of 
chief engineer at Richmond, Va., a capacity 
in which he continued until his recent 
death. 


Julian O. Gaither, who retired in 1939 
as general agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., died in that city recently. 


Stanton Curtis, who retired in 1941 as 
general passenger agent of the Gulf, Mo- | 
bile & Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., died at St. Louis, Mo., on April 21, | 
following a heart attack. | 


Licgut TuNNEL.—The London & North 4 
Eastern now has a floodlit tunnel for in-’ 
specting locomotives during blackout, re- 
ports British Information Services. The) 
80-ft. tunnel has fluorescent lighting, a mas-7 
ter switch shutting off all light as soon a5) 
doors at the end of the tunnel are opened. ~ 
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